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Then 
You'll 
Know... 


@ The nation goes to the polls No- 


vember 3. How many eligible voters 
will there be? What turnout is ex- 
pected? How will this compare with 
past years? See P. 3 


@ The world’s most famous babies 
finished their part in a, new movie. 
When will it be released? See P. 15 


@ For the first time in the history 
of radio the gunfire of a real battle 
was broadcast. Where? How was 
this done? See P. 16 


@ King Edward recently went fish- 
ing. Who was his companion? See P. 8 


q A baby has set an all-time grow- 
ing record. Who? Where? See P, 10 


A town in the United States has 
lifted a 90-year ban prohibiting the 
owning of dogs. Why? Where is it? 
See P. 7 


q@ A famous author is building an 
ark 35 miles from the ocean. Who is 
he? See P. 17 


PATHFINDER’S PAGES 
PROVE ITS WORTH 


Unfounded statements did not earn 
for PATHFINDER the support of over 
a million readers. PATHFINDER is 
the favorite national news weekly be- 
cause it gives in every one of its issues, 
as in this one, these values :—reliable, 
impartial content . . . interesting, 
unique facts . . . concise, easy-to-read 
style . . . convenient organization and 
analysis attractive appearance 
and illustrations. PATHFINDER costs 
only $1. Other news magazines cost 
$4 to $5 a year. Read PATHFINDER, 
save time, save money—understand 
the news. 
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READERS WRITE 


COMMENTS ON THE NEW DRESS 





Congratulations 
Allow me to be the first to congratulate 
you on the new set-up of your fine ma- 
azine. Dr. J. E. Miller 
Washington, D. C. 


Likes It 
I like the new dress very much .. 
C. S. Browne 
York, Pa, 


Women Vote 

“Your new dress is a wonderful improve- 
ment. Your readers page is a valuable 
addition to your paper. We enjoy your 
pictures and statistics. Your women’s de- 
partment is excellent. Since women suf- 
frage every president has been given his 
majority by the women vote. Women 
believe in sound business and morality. 

Old Reader 

Seattle, Washington. 


Appropriate 

Senator PATHFINDER’S new cutaway 
looks very appropriate for the coming 
inauguration and very appropriate for 
the place of its birth. It is more than 
pleasing... W. H. Jeffery 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Very Sorry 

Your desire for change has spoiled your 
paper. The cover is good but internal 
operations have cut out some of the best 
columns. There is more to life than pol- 
itics. It has lost its character, attractive- 
ness and charm. Very sorry. 

William H. Eddishaw 

Germantown, Pa. 


Improving 

Your magazine is improving. I enjoy 
it very much. Bert K. Smith 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


“Religion” 

I want to congratulate you on the fine 
new arrangement of the PATHFINDER. 
1 am glad to note several additional de- 
partments, especially “Religion.” 

Rev. P. E, Radford 
Mattituck, N. Y. 


Vastly Better 
PATHFINDER in its new form and 
dress is definitely modernized. I like it 
vastly better, including new departments 
and headings. I have taken the magazine 
for nearly 25 years. 
Mrs. C. G. Willcox 
North Norwich, N. Y. 
Clear Emphasis 
In reading your issue of September 5, 
I am conscious of cover and clear type 
emphasis on topics which more definitely 
present the news. 
Mrs. Maud G. Suplee 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Symbolistic? 


When I tore the 
“best weekly in the world” 


wrapper off your 
and found the 
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dome of our national capitol standi: 
against a background of stygian black, 
ran through my mind that you had i: 
tentionally or inadvertently scored ij 
true background. Then, the picture belo: 
with bandaged heads and “With a Will ‘I 
Kill Or Be Killed” thereunder, made ce: 
tain in my mind that you had in min 
the reaction in mine—that under t! 
New Deal we are heading straight for suc 
an internecine war as this or any oth« 
country has never seen. 

S. W. Adams, Editor and Publisher 
The East Texas Times 
Big Sandy, Texas. 


All Suits 


Congratulations upon current issue 
not alone for illustrations. It all suits 
Mrs. Abbey P. Crippin 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


In Rhyme 
PATHFINDER’S new dress is O. K. 
We have read it for many <« day. 
It tells the news straight 
And I think that is great. 
H. D. Hughe 
Lynn Haven, Fla. 


Sartorial 

PATHFINDER’S new dress and fing: 
wave make it ready to step out an 
make new friends. But it won’t lose th 
old friends, because its character and in 
tegrity remain. Donald E, Shannon 
Lexington, Ky. 


Candid 

To give you my candid opinion, yor 
have not improved the outer appearan 
Keller 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pleasant Surprise 
It was a pleasant surprise to behold t] 
new dress PATHFINDER has come out i: 
The front cover is most attractive, an: 
the changes within are pleasing. 
Charles L. Brouk 
Leadville, Col. 


Accentuated 
PATHFINDER has always been rea: 
able, interesting and instructive. I be 
lieve its new dress accentuates all thre: 
Harry W. Gill 

Pembina, N. Dak. 


Ruined 

What is the matter with PATHFINDE! 
this week? It is completely ruined. |! 
has been our standby so many years; Ww 
have loved and relied on it, but I don 
care for it any more 

Florence Woolen 

Maysville, N. ¢ 


Benefits 
The long-awaited, much improved mak« 
up benefits such interesting and informa 
tive articles .. 
James G. Pannebaker 
Baltimore, Md. 
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THE VOTE 





Playing Up to 58,500,000 Americans 


XPENSES of C. E. Wallace in 

", “urging attendance at the pri- 
maries—$47.20.” 

This item was among those filed by 
Senator William E. Borah a fortnight 
ago, as he listed expenditures in his 
-ampaign for nomination for the sixth 
consecutive time as United States Sen- 
itor from Idaho. 

“Urging attendance... 

It was not a phrase peculiar to 
Idaho. It was heard also in Michigan, 
where, a few days later, an investiga- 
tion was ordered by a Senate commit- 
ee into reports that the major parties 
were, amassing war chests of more 
than $3,000,000 to be used in the sena- 

rial and gubernatorial races. 

Throughout every state, in a major 

minor key, it sounded. And as 
election day approached, it was ex- 
pected to become a continuing chorus, 
with the greatest prize of all at stake— 
the presidency of the United States. 

For the determination of the elec- 

nN may rest not so much on the will 


> 


of the electorate as defined through 


its own thinking, as in how that 
will can be manipulated, influenced, 
ought to the polls. Thus, the phrase 
urging attendance.” 

Directly, indirectly, urging influ- 
ices are at work, subjecting the 
\merican people to perhaps the great- 
t barrage of propaganda in the 
‘ace-time history of the country. Via 
idio, newspapers, motion pictures, 
und-trucks, bill-boards and stump 
peeches, the drive is on. Along all 
onts it is being directed by its back- 
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Hamilton Wants It Republican 


ers with one sustaining purpose, to 
bring out the vote and to deliver it 
to the right man. 

In politics it is axiomatic that or- 
ganization counts and counts heavily. 
Behind the current vote drive there is 
organization, high-powered, far-flung, 
as closely integrated as it can be made. 

There are candidates in the field 
making speeches, appealing in one 
way or another for election and for 
attendance at the polls. Perhaps more 
important than anything they do or 
say, however, are the machines be- 
hind them. 

In every party—major or minor— 
these machines exist, headed by na- 
tional committees. Strongest, of course, 
are those of the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. 

The Democratic organization is cap- 
tained by Postmaster General James A. 
Farley, who gained his political ex- 
perience as New York’s Boxing Com- 
missioner and as the promoter in 1932 
of the candidacy of Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt for the presidency. 

The Republican machine is directed 
by red-headed and energetic John D. 
M. Hamilton. Like Farley, his school- 
ing in politics has not been of the gen- 
tle type. Its locale was the political 
battle-ground of Kansas. At one time 
an opponent of Landon, he promoted 
the Governor’s candidacy this year 
and is now bending his efforts to get 
the Governor elected. 

Farley has spent five years building 
his machine, and it is described as 
one of the best organizations in the 
history of American politics, It is 
said by one commentator to “reach 
down from the White House to the 
policeman on the beat.” 

Hamilton took over a machine 
weakened by the Republican defeat 
at the last presidential election. Sev- 
eral months ago he began intensively 
to rebuild it. He flew around the 
country, making swift visits, swift alli- 
ances, giving promises of political jobs 
to come, lining up county committees. 
Then he headed for Chicago and in a 
pep talk to workers at committee head- 
quarters, told them that elections 
couldn’t be won if they kept their 
“feet on the desks.” It meant hard 
work for all, from men at the top to 
bellpushers and house-to-house solic- 
itors in the field. 

In getting out and winning the vote, 
one of the greatest aids is money. 
Campaign expenses are high. In this 
respect the Republicans are said to 
have the edge in the present campaign. 
Wealthy industrialists opposed to the 
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Farley Wants It Democratic 


New Deal have been charged with 
pouring almost unlimited funds into 
the campaign chests. The Democratic 
machine, while it is said not to have 
received so great a financial backing, 
is more fortunately situated because it 
already has a strong organization, 
strengthened by the enormous patron- 
age dispensed over a period of more 
than three years. 

The problem of political machines 
today is a bit different from that in 
years gone by. Then the lethargy of 
one-party voting brought out a com- 
paratively small vote. The main aim 
used to be to bring out those voters 
who did not use their franchise. 

But as governmental acts more and 
more influenced the lives of the people 
and as that idea was brought home to 
millions, the number of independent 
voters increased. 

The trend toward independent vot- 
ing has been noticeably increasing 
since the start of the century. This 
fact has been further supported by 
the report of Professor William F. Og- 
burn, expert on social trends, and his 
assistant, A. J. Jaffee, published in 
the current issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology. They found the 
percentage change in independent vot- 
ing in the presidential elections since 
1900 to be climbing on the average of 
1.5 per cent from one election to an- 
other. The only state where such is 
not the case is Utah, 

The Ogburn-Jaffee report pointed 
out that Farley and Hamilton would 
do well to concentrate their strategy 
in the economically poorer counties, 
which have a high percentage of young 
male voters whose wages have shown 
little increase. In addition, it has 
been found by Professor Ogburn that 
women voters tend to change their al- 
legiances less than men, that counties 
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which have the largest proportion of 
native-born adults and native-born 
parents have the lowest amount of 
party change as gauged from presi- 
dential elections since 1920, and that 
up to 45 years of age, when voters 
tend to become “set” in their prefer- 
ences, there is a growing tendency to 
change party allegiances. 

About 58,500,000 American citizens 
will be eligible to vote in this election, 
it has been estimated. The prediction 
has been made by Richard Boeckel of 
Editorial Research Reports that No- 
vember is likely to see a larger propor- 
tion of the eligible vote cast than in 
any other presidential election in -the 
last 30 years. 

The decline in voting in this coun- 
try was arrested in 1928 and more than 
70 per cent of the qualified electorate 
voted in 1932. This compared with 
only 57 per cent in 1920 and 1924. Lack 
of fundamental differences between 
major parties acted previously to keep 
voting low in this country. But with 
a more clearly defined issue in this 
election—return to modified individ- 
ualism or continuation of the Roose- 
velt definition of progressivism—bal- 
lot-casting may be the largest in years. 

Before 1928 the only halt to the 
downward voting trend came in 1916 
when the issue of American participa- 
tion in the World war was uppermost. 
The high year for voting interest was 
1896. 

How popular participation in pres- 
idential elections has fared since 1892 
is shown in the following table. 


Eligible voters Votes cast Percent- 
Year in millions for electors age 
1892 14 12,043,603 86.2 
1896 15 13,813,243 $9.5 
1900 16 13,964,518 84.6 
1904 18 13,523,519 75.3 
1908 20 14,887,133 74.8 
1912 23 15,031,169 64.7 
1916 27 18,528,743 69.6 
1920 47 26,705,346 56.9 
1924 51 29,022,261 56.9 
1928 55 36,879,414 67.5 
1932 57 39,816,522 70.1 


The decline in interest in politics 
which came in 1920 brought on a joint 
campaign by party managers, editors, 
business men and civie organizations 
to increase the vote. 

House to house canvasses were or- 

ganized by the National League of 
Women Voters during the campaign 
of 1924, and the League even got to- 
gether a volunteer motor corps to car- 
ry voters to the polls. Chambers of 
Commerce, manufacturers and bank- 
ers associations carried on drives to 
interest business men in the election, 
and 2,000,000 boy scouts were enlisted 
to remind citizens of their duties. 
. Today, however, with an awakening 
electorate, party managers have given 
themselves a-job not alone of getting 
out the vote but of organizing it, di- 
recting it, and delivering it for their 
own sides. To that end, they are using 
money and salesmanship and all the 
techniques of high-powered advertis- 
ing. The result is a country envelop- 
ed in urgings, hidden, subtle, and di- 
rect, as the days move nearer the No- 
vember election. 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





Roosevelt, Landon 


Several times during the morning 
and early afternoon, the other week, 
Alfred M. Landon, Republican presi- 
dential candidate, looked aloft as he 
traveled in Kansas drought area and 
said hopefully: “It feels like rain.” 

A few hours later rain sluiced down. 
Kansas meteorologists said it marked 
the end of the year’s record drought 
in the state. Newspapers friendly to 
Landon were quick to play up the 
incident, It had rained for Roosevelt. 
Now it rained for Landon. Political 
advantage gained by weather condi- 
tions was being balanced. 

Landon saw his wet skies as he re- 
turned from the drought conference 
at which he and other governors met 
President Roosevelt. There under 


spotlighted glare, President, Governor 
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Vice President and Mrs. Garner prepared 
campaign talks. 


and lesser characters in the day’s 
play, sought to keep their actions free 
of partisanship, The politically mind- 
ed of their Supporters took the view 
that the less partisanship the candi- 
dates exhibited the more political ad- 
vantage they would gain. 

So greatly were efforts strained to 
keep the day’s events “non-partisan,” 
that one Washington commentator la- 
beled it “childish,” and declared that 
“no better satire on the absurdities of 
American politics could be written.” 

The President banned talks with po- 
litical leaders and traveled through 
Des Moines to the conference by an 
indirect route. Landon made his trip 
in a closed automobile leaving Topeka 
at 6:15 a.m. for the 270-mile drive. 
En route he stopped and had a shave 
in the basement of an old-fashioned 
hotel while a curious crowd peered 
through the grating. At the office of 
Governor Herring a bust of Roosevelt 
was removed. Pictures of the candi- 
dates were taken out of the windows 
of stores in the business section of 
Des Moines, 

Several hundred newspaper men 
were present, for the meeting of the 
candidates over a conference table 
was regarded by political historians 








as unprecedented. Candidates in other 
years have been in the same towns. 
but never before have similar cir- 
cumstances prevailed. 

A canvas wall guarded the secrecy, 
of the conference. From behind it a! 
intervals came “round-by-round” de 
scriptions by Marvin H. McIntyre, se« 
retary to the President. Later, wit 
nesses enlarged upon the details. 
These were the only sources for new: 
of the meeting. 

From- these witnesses the pictur: 
was drawn of a meeting that was 
warm, friendly and informal. Th: 
President and the Governor discussed 
fishing, the weather, commonplaces. 
They jested and indulged in raillery 
At one point while discussing drought 
and the hot weather in Topeka, th: 
President was said to have lightly ad 
vised Landon what to do, “if” o1 
“when” he came to the White House. 

“You ought to get a boat and try 
out the Potomac River,” the President 
was quoted. “I have taken week-end 
trips and they have done me a lot of 
good.” 

“O. K, Ill try it out,” was the quo- 
tation from Landon. 

After the luncheon came the drought 
conferences. Missouri was first. Then 
fowa. Then Kansas. Landon flanked 
by advisers from Kansas State College, 
and Roosevelt by the men who ac- 
companied him on the drought tour, 
conferred informally. Landon advo- 
cated creation of more watey-storage 
ponds, and through co-operation of 
Federal and State governments, de- 
velopment of water-sheds of the Ar- 
kansas and Kansas Rivers. The Pres- 
ident and the Governor were in gen- 
eral agreement on drought problems. 

After the conference Landon de- 
clared Roosevelt to be “a very fine, 
charming gentleman,” and asserted 
that the meeting had been “produc- 


tive” because of the exchange of 
views. And from Rexford Guy Tug- 
well, Resettlement Administrator, 


came the statement: “I want to tell 
you, Landon is a swell guy.” 

With the meeting over, Roosevelt 
and Landon went their separate ways. 

At Hannibal, Mo., the President ded- 
icated the million-dollar Mark Twain 
Memorial Bridge across the Missis- 
sippi. At Springficld, Ill., he deliv- 
ered a message on government credit, 
and the need for economic planning. 

Roosevelt’s last drought conference 
was at Indianapolis. Among the con- 
ferees there was Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, one-time candidate for 
the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion. Here, too, there was pleasantry, 
the President remarking: “If the Sen- 
ator from Michigan had been nomi- 
nated for President, we could have 
campaigned from the same platforms 
and saved expenses.” Vandenberg led 
the applause. 

Returning to Washington, the Presi- 
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dent gave his eighth fireside chat to 
report on the 4,000-mile trip on which 
he set out August 25, 

Over the radio Roosevelt called for 
a long-range drought-control program, 
tressing permanent “land use,” and 
urged consideration for crop insur- 
ince. Referring to re-employment, he 
leclared private enterprise was “vital 
to any nation which seeks to preserve 
, democratic form of government,” 
but added that the government must 

d the unemployed until they are ab- 
sorbed by industry. 

Meanwhile at Topeka, Landon an- 
nounced he had telephoned former 
President Hoover and invited his aid 
in the campaign. Some of Landon’s 
supporters had counselled against this 
nove for fear it would tie the Gover- 
or to the former administration. It 

is predicted that Hoover would 

ike speeches supporting Landon but 
wuld not actively defend his own 
gime. 

Landon, who marked his 49th birth- 
iy September 9, was to meet with 

ung Republican leaders but sudden- 

;switched his plans to go to Maine 

the close of the state campaign 
ere, “to participate in the first fight- 

s repudiation at the polls of the kind 

government this country has had 

the last three years.” 

As the campaign picked up speed, it 

iS announced that Vice President 
inn Nance Garner was ready to join 
iose on the firing line. At Uvalde, 
exas, he and his secretary, Mrs. Gar- 

r, sat around their desk preparing 
unpaign material. 

New Dealers were cheered at the 
lose of the political week by news 
hat Gov. Eugene Talmadge, an anti- 
iministration Democrat, had lost 
(eorgia’s senatorial primary to Rich- 
rd B. Russell, Jr. 





Active Aviators 


Furious scribbling was in order last 
eek for those who note activities in 
viation. In all directions, planes 
ere zipping, records were toppling 
id, in some places, death was knock- 
Out of a light blue monoplane step- 
‘d Mrs. Beryl Clutterbuck Markham 
» find herself in the midst of a Nova 
tia bog. Without radio and flying 
ind in rain and fog, this 31-year-old 
ritish mother of a seven-year-old boy 
ii made a solo flight of 2,700 miles 
1m England. 
Mrs. Markham’s only injuries were 
its suffered when her plane crashed 
landing. Her announced goal was 
w York but, though falling short of 
iat mark, she became the first woman 
cross the Atlantic ocean alone by 
from east to west. Her time was 
» hours and 15 minutes. 
[in New York, a day later, the at- 
ractive golden-haired flyer received 
e typically enthusiastic welcome of 
‘othamites who familiarly called her 
Blondie.” 
‘wo days before fishermen found 





NATIONAL 


Mrs. Markham seated in the mud be- 
side her plane, two men traveling the 
more frequently used west-to-east 
route brought a sputtering plane down 
in a South Wales pasture. 

In the cabin, watching the wild 
flight of three frightened cows, were 
Harry Richman, American entertainer, 
and Henry T. (Dick) Merrill, veteran 
commercial air pilot. They had set 
out from New York with their sights 
trained on London. 

Their plane, the wings of which 
were lined with 41,000 celluloid ping- 
pong balls for buoyancy in case of a 
forced ocean landing, failed to make 
the destination. However, what it 
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Mrs. Markham, after an enthusiastic New 
York welcome. 


did make was the fastest trip ever 
from New York to England. The time 
was 18 hours, eight minutes, 

Following the lead of Mrs. Mark- 
ham, women again came into the news 
to take the nation’s greatest prize for 
long-distance flying. The Bendix tro- 
phy for the annual New York-to-Los 
Angeles race was won by Louise Mc- 
Phetridge Thaden, of Bentonville, Ark. 

Mrs. Thaden, mother of two children 
and an employee of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was first with a 
one-stop flight from coast to coast in 
14 hours, 54 minutes. Sharing honors 
was her co-pilot, Mrs. Blanche Noyes 
of Memphis, Tenn. 

At the National Air Races in Los 
Angeles, Betty Browning of Wichita, 
Kans., won the Amelia Earhart tro- 
phy race for women. 

Meanwhile, death and injury from 
the air struck at many points. Before 
the horrified eyes of the crowd gath- 
ered at the Los Angeles terminus of 
the Bendix race, the parachute of a 
professional jumper failed to open; 
he plunged to death. 

One of the nation’s ace pilots, B. O. 
“Benny” Howard, with his wife, Max- 











ine, cracked up in their Bendix entry 
plane. Doctors were hopeful of 
their chances for recovery. 

Finis to the week was written with 
the crash of a pleasure transport near 
the Pittsburgh municipal airport, Nine 
passengers and the pilot lost their 
lives in the flaming wreckage, 
—_____-~<>-0 


Budget Picture 


Both major parties last week had 
figures with which to deal. And, as 
is almost axiomatic among economists 
and politicians, a financial report can 
be made to mean almost anything. 

The figures up for review, and on 
which both sides had their innings, 
were in the revised budget estimates 
of President Roosevelt. Last January 
the President predicted a $1,098,000,- 
000 deficit for the 1937 fiscal year. In 
revised estimates, eight months later, 
he foresaw the deficit at $2,097,000,000. 

Roosevelt attached responsibility 
for the increase to two factors he had 
previously cited—payinent of the sol- 
diers’ bonus and the U. S. Supreme 
Court decision invalidating the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
and terming collection of processing 
taxes illegal. He mentioned two costs 
that may rise far above original esti- 
mates. One is for drought aid, the 
other for relief of the unemployed, 

The New Dealers pointed out the 
revised figure was the smallest deficit 
of their rule. They saw income and 
expenses slowly moving into balance, 
They also declared the deficits never 
were so large as they seemed, insisting 
some represented cash reserves in the 
general fund. 

Anti-New Dealers scoffed and hurl- 
ed charges of “juggling.” To them the 
actual extent of the deficit is obscured. 
They see the administration cutting 
down on borrowing and spending 
the capital. 

Stepping into the news spotlight be- 
fore and after the President discussed 
finances, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau announced, first, that the 
Treasury would maintain about a bil- 
lion dollars in the working balance of 
its general funds. He explained the 
move by pointing to unsettled Euro- 
pean conditions, and said he would 
forestall a tighter foreign money mar- 
ket by operating with cash. Then he 
announced that an offering of long- 
term Treasury bonds to raise $400,- 
000,000 in pew money had been over- 
subscribed nine times. 

As the new budget estimates gave 
prominence again to charges that the 
New Deal has created a costly “bu- 
reaucracy,” The New York Times dis- 
closed that the President was studying 
a far-reaching plan for administra- 
tive reorganization. 

The President reportedly will sub- 
mit a program of tightening and re- 
form to Congress if he is re-elected, 
High in the rumored details of the 
shake-up is a cut in the namber of 
emergency bureaus and the abolition 
of one or more positions in the cabinet. 








































































































































Power Week 


Three thousand men, whose lives 
deal with the shape of things to come, 
gathered in Washington last week to 
examine the subject of power from all 
angles. 

Picked representatives of 52 nations, 
the men were meeting after a six-year 
interval to hold the Third World 
Power Conference. The first confer- 
ence was in London in 1924, the sec- 
ond in Berlin in 1930. 

Among the speakers were President 
Roosevelt, Secretary of State Hull, 
other ranking government officials, sci- 
entists, economists and industrialists. 

Experts prepared 325 technical pa- 
pers on the 18 subjects under discus- 
sion. The subjects covered planning 
and use of power development, con- 
servation of fuel and water resources, 
the relationship of government to 
utility companies, effects of the power 
age on unemployment. 

The delegates visited Rosedale Dairy 
farm, the most completely electri- 
fied farm in the world; saw one of 
science’s most recent inventions—the 
solar heat collector of Dr. Charles G. 
Abbot; and watched President Roose- 
velt throw a switch to start generators 
producing electricity at Boulder Dam. 

Finally, they offered one of the most 
complete dining problems ever pre- 
sented to the capital city. Even in 
Washington—where banquets are vir- 
tually nightly affairs—there was no 
ballroom large enough to hold 3,000 
diners. The solution came when the 
event was set for the waiting room in 
Union Station. There, nine tons of 
cups, saucers and plates, bales of 
tablecloths and 30,000 pieces of flat 
silverware replaced the benches used 
by train travelers. 

Accomplishments of the conference 
rest with the future to which the eyes 
of these men always turn. To the 
layman the present marvels of power 
seem almost to have attained a peak. 
To the scientist, power holds limitless 
possibilities for development. 


Experts see autos as only ten per 
cent developed, tires but 40 per ceni 
on the way to perfection. To them 


radio is still only a day old, television 
only an hour. Theirs is the task of 
striving to bring power from infancy 
to adulthood. 





Coughlin Cauldron 


Fresh fuel was thrown last week 
under the cauldron of speculation 
concerning the Vatican’s attitude on 
Father Charles E. Coughlin’s political 
activities. -First, in a newspaper gen- 
erally regarded by press services as 
authoritatively representing the views 
of the Pope, the Detroit radio priest 
was publicly censured for the speech 
in which he termed President Roose- 
velt “a liar and betrayer.” 

The newspaper—Osservatore Ko- 
mano—denied that Bishop Michael J. 
Gallagher of Detroit, Father Cough- 
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lin’s superior, had been given to un- 
derstand the Holy See approved com- 
pletely Coughlin’s activities. The Os- 
servatore said: 

“It is extremely notable that an ora- 
tor offends when he inveighs against 
persons who represent supreme social 
authority, with the evident danger of 
disturbing the respect due the author- 
ities themselves by the people.” 


The following day, Bishop Galla- 
gher returned to the United States 


from Rome. Immediately he denied 
the Vatican had urged restraints on 


Coughlin. In the presence of the 
priest the Bishop repeated his ap- 


proval of the founder of the National 
Union for Social Justice and backer 
of William Lemke for president. 

The Bishop, who said he does not 
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Father Coughlin was pleased at Bishop 


Gallagher’s remarks to the Press. 


“know much” about Lemke and in- 
clines toward Roosevelt for re-elec- 
tion, waved aside the Osservatore edi- 
torial, declaring the paper has no ofli- 
cial Vatican status. 

Father Coughlin, pleased at the 
Bishop’s approbation, set to work pre- 
paring a new series of 26 radio broad- 
casts. A hint of the vigor with which 
he intends to return to the political 
arena was noted when he was asked 
whether he preferred Roosevelt or 
Landon. He retorted: 

“Don’t ask me to choose 
carbolic acid and rat poison.” 


Labor at War 


Over the desk of John L. Lewis in 
the Tower Building in Washington 
ttre hung a picture of William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor. It is there no more. Lewis 
and Green are at war, leaders of rival 
camps in the army of organized labor, 
fighting a battle rooted in conflicting 
ideas. 

Out of such conflict the American 
Federation of Labor was born 51 years 
ago, when Samuel Gompers, cigar 


between 

















Pathfinder 





launched it in a furnishe 


maker, 
room on East 10th Street, New York 
Followers of Gompers then were th 
insurgents, protesting the policy o 
the Knights of Labor in indiscrimi 
nately admitting everyone but bank 
ers, lawyers and saloon-keepers. Th 


Gompers group was known as th 
“aristocrats” of labor because of thei 
selectiveness, in. allowing membe: 
ship only to skilled workers in sp: 
cific crafts. 

The advancing tide of industrializa 
tion brought discontent with the idea 
of the “aristocrats” among those wh: 
wished to organize the unskilled and 
the skilled, to weld them into sing] 
groups bound by their membership i; 
an industry and not to keep them seg 
regated in their craft units. They nov 


were the protesters. -Time had r« 
versed the roles. Led by Lewis, hea 
of the United Mine Workers, the 


formed the Committee for Industri: 
Organization. Their aim was the o1 
ganization of the laborers untouche: 
by the A. F. of L. 

The ideas warred. Culmination « 
the conflict came last week, as te 
unions with a membership of abou 


1,000,000 all aligned with the C. I. O 
were formally suspended. The A. | 


of L. membership thus dropped t 
2,000,000. 

Midnight was the deadline. It ay 
proached with both leaders acting al 
most nonchalantly. A few hours be 
fore the suspension formally went int 
effect Green dined alone at a Washing 
ton restaurant, and then strolled down 
14th St., N. W., window shopping. 

Lewis was casual with reporters 
He smoked a cigar, appeared uncon 
cerned. 

But their words were fighting. Green 
read the ten unions out in a formal 


statement charging they had “with 
drawn,” from the A. F. of L. and 


chosen to retain membership in a 
“rival federation.” He announced that 
the A. F. of L. would begin an organi 
zation drive in “all industries,” irrs 
spective of efforts of the Lewis group 
Lewis, the day before had announc 


ed his unwavering stand in thre 
words: “We’re going through.” H 


did not say that the new group wa 
to be a “rival federation” but he inti 
mated that it might become so. HH: 
said the C. I. O. would intensify it 
organization drives. 

The labor schism was deplored by 
Governor Landon who urged unity fo! 
higher living standards; by Norma! 
Thomas, Socialist candidate, who ask 
ed formation of a “mighty farmer la 
bor party,” and by others. 

But as they spoke labor’s gage « 
battle was picked up all down th: 
line. Even over the grave of Peter J 
McGuire, through whose untiring ef 
forts Congress founded labor day in 


1894, the question was argued by 
labor union heads. And in the con 


tinuing conflict observers saw a strug 
gle which may be one of the mos! 
momentous in American history. 
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AMERICANA 


Sunkissed Bacon: The Department 
of Agriculture is conducting a crusade 
it its Bureau of Animal Husbandry’s 
experimental farm at Beltsville, Md., 
to eliminate sunburn in hogs. “Dan- 
ish pigs introduced in the Middle 
West,” explains J. X. King, of that 
bureau, “are fine except the sun blis- 
ters their white skin. We hope to 
solve the problem by crossing them 
with ‘English blacks’,”’ which are de- 
cidedly brunette. 








* * 


Dog Days Again: Recently dogs re- 
turned to Amana, Ia., for the first time 
in more than 90 years. Consisting of 
seven Amana villages, this settlement 
in lowa County is nationally known 
as the “Amana colonies.” The 1,400 
colonists have rigid, religion-inspired 
customs of thought, dress, and so 
forth. Until the depression hit the 
nation they operated under their own 
particular kind of “communism” which 
tabooed all private ownership. Now 
they have adopted a form of “co- 
operative capitalism” which allows 
private ownership. Under this new 
system one of the first symbols of 
“capitalism” to return was the once- 
prohibited dog, nearly every family 
keeping a canine pet—some two. 

“Forgotten Man”: Kentucky recent- 
ly “discovered” the nation’s really 
“forgotten man.” He is Sylvester 
Warner, 26-year-old convict who ate 
his “last meal” more than two years 
igo at the State Penitentiary. He has 
been under a sentence of death for 30 
months for a Casey County murder, 
ind has occupied the end cell in death 
row all that time. Huston Jeffries, a 
companion in the crime, had his sen- 
fence cut to life imprisonment, but 
Warner recefved only a stay of execu- 
tion and then became the “forgotten 
nan” of the state penal system. 

Tears in Their Eyes: Customs men 
these days literally have tears in their 
eyes—from smuggled onions. In ad- 
lition to their fight on smuggled drugs, 
ewels and liquor, customs Bureau 
flicials point out that they now have 
0 worry about onions, beans, wheat, 
orn, potatoes and other produce— 
due to higher prices for farm products. 
\ccording to Frank Dow, assistant 
ommissioner of customs, the majority 
of these new smugglers are farmers 
trying to make $10 or $15. 


* * * 


} 


Reform: Lewis Waible, 19-year-old 
Paulsboro, N. J., youth, initiated to 
State Reformatory life for stealing a 
bicycle, was later released in the cus- 
tody of a parole officer. While his 
‘guardian” was on vacation Lewis and 
Miss Elizabeth Leap, of Gloucester, 
journeyed to Elkton, Maryland’s 
Gretna Green, and were married. 
Charged with breaking his parole by 
inarrying without permission of State 
authorities, Lewis was returned to 
the reformatory to stay. until he is 21, 
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Spain 


Many significant developments in 
Spain’s fratricidal orgy were recorded 
last week. Spaniard continued to kill 
Spaniard for the eighth consecutive 
week as these events served to intensi- 
fy the fighting and resulting bloodshed. 

As in the previous weeks of the 
struggle, regarded as a war between 
ideas and not men, between Rights and 
Lefts, or more specifically between 
Fascism and Communism, the loss of 
life and property mounted high. 

The Fascists, Monarchists and sol- 
diers on the one side and the govern- 
ment forces, consisting of Liberals, 
Communists, Socialists, Republicans 
and Anarchists, on the other, contin- 
ued their macabre dance of death 
across the face of ancient Spain. The 
Rebels or insurgents gained in parts 








sumed the War portfolio. Five other 
cabinet posts were given to Socialists, 
two went to Communists and the other 
six to Moderates, Liberals and Repub- 
licans. Anarchists and Syndicalists 
were not included in the new regime 
charged with the difficult task of 
bringing about speedy end of the 
Fascist rebellion, but they pledged 
their support. 

Although two Communists were giv- 
en important cabinet posts Socialist 
Minister of the Treasury Juan Negrin 
said: “We are particularly interested 
in letting the United States know it 
need not fear Spain will turn Com- 
munist and renege on her obligations.” 

Early in the week the Rebels had 
their day on the battlefield. After 10 
days of fierce fighting they captured 
the greatly sought city of Irun near the 
French border. But no sooner had 
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As Loyalist Militiamen Strove to Keep Rebels out of San Sebastian 


of the nation while government forces 
claimed decisive victories elsewhere. 

Briefly, the military fortunes of the 
opposing forces fluctuated from hour 
to hour, favoring first one side and 
then the other, leaving the final out- 
come still in the balance. The end of 
the week saw the Rebels in control of 
more than three-fifths of the country. 

For the government or Loyalist, the 
most important event of the week took 
place off the battlefield. To solidify 
the workers support of the Loyalist 
forces the moderate cabinet of Jose 
Giral Pereira resigned and President 
Manuel Azana formed a new cabinet. 

The new government was headed 
by the powerful Socialist leader, Fran- 
cisco Largo Caballero, militant friend 
of the proletariat and head of the 
Trades Unions. Not only did he take 
over. the Premiership, but he also as- 


they fought their way into the city than 
it turned to ashes before their eyes, Re- 
treating Loyalists dynamited the town 
and it was soon a mass of flames. 

From [run the Rebels marched on 
San Sebastian, Basque resort city, 
scene of heavy fighting during the 
early weeks of the war, where they 
stormed the city in a race with An- 
archists seeking to destroy it. 

To the south, General Francisco 
Franco, supreme Rebel leader, ad- 
vanced on Toledo where Loyalists 
were in control, but where 1,700 Reb- 
els were entrenched in the famous Al- 
cazar. 

This fortress was bombed so relent- 
lessly by Loyalist guns that it was 
ready to crumble. Government artil- 
lery completed the destruction of the 
Military Governor’s house there and 
another of the towers of the Alcazar, 
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Rebels still hoped to break through 
the Loyalist lines to free the men, 
women and children in the Alcazar. 

The bloodiest battle of the whole 
war was fought during the week on 
the Estremadura front. The object of 
the battle was Talavera de la Reina, 
southwest of Madrid. While Madrid 
admitted failure to take this important 
city, government troops advanced four 
miles toward the Estremadura region 
at the cost of thousands of militiamen 
mowed down by Rebel machine guns. 

But the government announced its 
troops had been successful in the 
north and northwest. They bombed 
various Asturian strongholds of the 
Rebels, particularly at Oviedo. Exten- 
sive damage was done to the Asturian 
capital by heavy artillery fire. 

Government officials likewise an- 
nounced that Rebels in Huesca and 
Saragossa, in the Aragon sector, were 
offering less resistance as food and 
ammunition ran low. In Andalusia 
Loyalist forces took several strategic 
positions. 

These “victories” by the government 
were climaxed by a later announce- 
ment from Madrid which claimed a 
steady advance against an enemy “de- 
moralized and disorganized by a long 
series of crushing defeats.” 

In the meantime from Burgos, seat 
of the insurgent provisional govern- 
ment, General Franco broadcast de- 
nials of Loyalist victories and made 
counter claims. He also let it be 
known that he planned new drives on 
Malaga, Toledo and Madrid. 

While the various verbal and actual 
battles thus raged in Spain these close- 
ly connected events took place: 

Twenty-three nations met at Lon- 
don to map neutrality steps in the 
Spanish situation. 

Spain’s Ambassador to Washington, 
Don Louis Calderon, resigned because 
his own beliefs were incompatible 
with those of the new government. 

The Madrid government declined to 
consider proposals of foreign diplo- 
mats to “humanize” the war and end 
the reported mass executions. 

An incident with international rami- 
fications resulted from the killing of 
an Italian artisan in Barcelona. An- 
gered Italy sent a protest to the local 
government and another warship to 
Spanish waters. 

The Portuguese government crushed 
a brief naval rebellion in Tagus River 
Harbor off Lisbon, killing six and in- 
juring nine men on two mutinous war- 
ships. Lisbon was placed under guard. 

The French government’s decision 
to continue its neutrality policy to- 
ward the Spanish civil war brought 
a one-hour “warning” strike of 2,000 
metal workers in the Paris region and 
the threat of civil war in France. 
There a Fascist coup was said to be 
orfanizing to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Socialist Premier Leon Blum. 

Back in torn Spain neutral observers 
took stock of the damage done so far. 
The nation itself has been the biggest 
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loser in the merciless strife. While 
deaths in battle have mounted to close 
to 75,000, some quarters’ estimate 
deaths from all causes, including exe- 
cutions and street fighting, as high as 
90,000. Counting the seriously wound- 
ed the number of casualties runs well 
over 200,000. In addition the nation 
itself has suffered a financial loss of 
more than $5,000,000,000 through prop- 
erty destruction and the loss of na- 
tional income through stoppage of all 
industrial, commercial and agricul- 
tural enterprise. 
Ee 


Royal Fishing 


As the vacation cruise of King Ed- 
ward VIII went into its second month, 
subject Britons began to realize that it 
was not merely the “long, lazy yacht- 
ing trip” that most newspapers term- 
ed it, but a voyage of more than pass- 
ing political importance as well. 

In the London tabloids, Britishers 
had chuckled to read accounts which 
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Mrs. Simpson Went Fishing with the King 


proved that their King was still very 
much his own man, in spite of the 
added cares of: Empire. 

Famed for breaking precedents, 
Edward broke still another when to 
begin his trip he flew across the Chan- 
nel to France, and became the first 
King of England to light on foreign 
soil from the air. 

Once aboard the great, white yacht 
Nahlin in the eastern Adriatic, Edward 
showed still less regard for hide- 
bound tradition. Dressed like any 
Yugoslav peasant, he spent long hours 
fishing from a small skiff with his old 
friend, Mrs. Ernest Simpson, America’s 
socialite from Baltimore whom he met 
when he was Prince of Wales, and in 
whose wise-cracking Americanisms 
he still delights as King-Emperor. 

On the Island of Corfu, off the Greek 


mainland, however, the trip took on a 


different aspect. There Edward stop- 
ped long enough to have two secret 
conferences with King George II of 
Greece, At Istanbul (Constantinople), 


. 





Edward’s yacht had a formal escort 0! 
two Turkish destroyers before th: 
King went ashore to inspect the grave 

of British soldiers killed in the Galli 
poli campaign during the World wa: 
At Kelia Bay, he landed again to visii 
areas formerly occupied by Australian 


-and New Zealand army corps. He 


even had a talk with King Boris of 
Bulgaria. 

Thus it becomes apparent that Ed 
ward is still very much “The Empir: 
Salesman,” as he was when the Princ: 
of Wales. His visits to Greece and 
Turkey can only be interpreted as ef 
forts to strengthen ties of friendship 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, where 
the growing fascist influences of Ger- 
many and Italy would be a serious 
war-time threat to the Suez Canal, key 
to British northern Africa and India. 

~~ 


“Naval Race?” 


Naval observers throughout — th: 
world last week were using a phrase 
dreaded by peace lovers. Newspapers 
emblazoned the words. Diplomats in 
Washinton, London, Tokyo, Paris and 
Rome weighed, considered and warily 
watched each other. The fateful 
phrase was “Naval Race?” 

Virtually the last of the safeguards 
designed to prevent a runaway con- 
test in arms and _ shipbuilding—the 
London Limitation Treaty—was fast 
nearing its time of expiration on 
January 1, 1937. In the dying days 
of the treaty, signers were invoking 
the “escape clause.” 

The clause, permitting a signer to 
disregard limitations if a nation be- 
lieves its national security is being 
affected by ship construction of non- 
signers, provided the springboard 
from which one nation after another, 
was preparing to leap from its ob- 
ligation. 

First to act was Britain. She an- 
nounced she would retain 40,000 tons 
of destroyers which would otherwis« 
have been scrapped. The British cited 
ship building by France and Italy, 
neither of whom signed the 1930 
treaty. 

After hurried study of the situation, 
the United States “very reluctantly” 
informed Britain this country would 
keep the same amount of tonnage in 
over-age destroyers. 

Then, within a few hours after this 
announcement by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, Japanese Ambassador 
Hirosi Saito notified the United States 
of his government’s intentions to keep 
more than 25,000 tons of submarines 
and destroyers above present treaty 
limits. 

The matter rested there temporarily 
last week. But in the shipyards of 
a dozen nations activity was feverish. 
Diplomats will seek a solution with 
words within the next few weeks. 
But meanwhile, fear is expressed that 
destroyers, warships and undersea 
craft that should be consigned to scrap 
heaps will be-refitted with new guns, 
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stocked with ammunition and given 
sailing orders that will need only an 
“incident” to touch off war. 





Chinese Unity? 


Last week the ever-present threat 
of Japan to seize any opportunity to 
thrust another entering wedge into 
troubled China caused the disputing 
Chinese factions to unite under the 
Nanking government. 

The Nanking (central) authorities 
innounced settlement of their con- 
troversy with the southern (Canton) 
regime, solidifying national unity 
through a compromise between the 
two administrations. 

Under terms of the agreement all 
Nanking troops in the southern prov- 
inces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi 
were to be withdrawn with the ex- 
eption of five divisions which are to 
ssist local commanders in defense of 
South China. General Pai Chung-Hsi, 
Kwangsi war lord and second in com- 
yand of the southern forces, accom- 

unied Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
Shek, central military dictator, to 
Nanking to join the government there. 
General Li Chung-Jen, Kwangsi lead- 
er, became military commander of the 
onsolidated forces in the south. Gen- 
ral Tsai Ting-Kai was permitted to 
reorganize the famous 19th Army 
which will be stationed either in 
Kwangtung or on Hainan Island. 

Fear that Japan meant to add the 
ive coveted northern provinces of 
China—Hopei, Chahar, Suiyuan, Shan- 
i and Shantung—to her Empire as she 
did Manchukuo five years ago caused 
China’s Dictator-General to speed up 
ettlement of the internal differences. 
Since last June, the southern province 
ff Kwangsi, clamoring for a war 
gainst Japan, had been in open revolt. 

While the breach between the Chi- 
iese factions seemed closed, observ- 
ers were inclined to think China’s in- 
ernal difficulties were far from solv- 
d. Chiang’s policy in regard to Japan 
has always been to “resist by retreat- 
ing.” Sentiment in South China is 
ir different. 





Holy Land Strike 


Mediation, with the aid of influential 
\rab leaders in Iraq, failed last week 
to end the five-month-old “general 
strike” in Palestine. As a result Brit- 
ish soldiers were immediately started 
in their way to the Holy Land. 

The general strike, largely a walk- 
out of Arab workers and the closing of 
\rab shops in protest against Jewish 
immigration, has been marked by 
sporadic outbursts of violence, prop- 
erty destruction and loss of life. As 
the strike entered its 21st week terror- 
ist assassinations, bombings and as- 
saults from ambush had accounted for 
the deaths of nearly 80 Jews and more 
than 20 English soldiers. Arab deaths 
brought the total to more than 300. 
This slaughter and the fear of a 
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dreaded Arab holy war caused the 
British government to take drastic ac- 
tion. Martial law is in prospect. 

Unless the Arab terrorism and strife 
is stopped at once civil administra- 
tion is slated to be superseded by mili- 
tary. In that case High Commissioner 
Sir Arthur Grenfell Wauchope will be 
replaced by Lieut. Gen. J. G. Dill, 
World war veteran, who is in supreme 
control of Britain’s five brigades of 
troops in the Holy Land. 

Britain’s Mandate of Palestine has 
undergone many changes since the 
World war. Prior to that struggle this 
part of the Holy Land was Turkish. 
Then Palestine had scarcely a road 
suitable for motor traffic. There was 
little need for good roads at that time 
because in all of Palestine, says a bul- 
letin of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, there was only one automobile. 
Today there are more than 6,000 motor 
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Sir Arthur Wauchope: The Military may 
replace him in Palestine. 


busses and private cars which use 
some 630 miles of improved high- 
ways. Numerous other improvements 
have kept pace with road building. 

Sut cars and roads did not bring 
trouble to Palestine. For centuries 
Moslem, Jew, and Christian have lived 
in Palestine, and Jerusalem has been 
the Holy City of all three faiths. Each 
faith, however, rigidly maintained its 
own customs and traditions, though 
often clashing. 

When the Holy Land became a Brit- 
ish Mandate in 1923 the Balfour Dec- 
laration, favoring Palestine as a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people, 
was put into effect. Notwithstanding 
that declaration, Jewish immigration 
was slow until 1932. The troubles en- 
countered by Jews in Nazi Germany, 
Poland and other European countries 
in recent years, however, have sent 
tides of immigrants to Palestine. Of 
the 65,000 recorded immigrants in 1935 
more than 63,000 were Jews. 

By this time the number of Moslems 








has increased to nearly a million, 
Jews have increased to approximately 
400,000 and the number of Christians 
to 100,000. These large numbers, the 
Moslems believed, were — seriously 
threatening their age-old rights. The 
wholesale return of Jews to their an- 
cestral homeland may not be puzzling 
to an outside world, but it is to in- 
tensely nationalistic Arabs. 

Not only has British-fostered immi- 
gration more than doubled the Jewish 
population of Palestine in the last 15 
years, but shrewd Jewish land agen- 
cies have established their control 
over more and more farm and grazing 
areas. The result has been that the 
Arab fellahin (farmers) have been 
squeezed harder and harder into nar- 
row, hill-bounded acres. 

Leadership taken by the Jews in 
establishing Arab farm and _ labor 
unions has seriously threatened the 
position of native proprietors and 
land-owners. The cry of the Arab is 
now not only against the Jews, but 
against the British government, at 
whose hands he feels he has suffered 
“cruel and unfair betrayal.” 

Typical Arab feeling was found in 
a pamphlet distributed to eager young 
Arab warriors, which read in part: 
“We volunteers in your eternal army 
of strife and sacred revolt represent 
merely the first vanguard of 70,000,000 
Arabs entertaining the hope of liberat- 
ing you from Jewish and British 
tyranny.” 

As Great Britain took her first steps 
toward drastic action in Palestine, 
France moved to relinquish her equal- 
ly troublesome duties as administra- 
tor of the League Mandate for Syria 
by promising that country complete 
independence in 1939, 

— 


Devil’s Island End 


France the past fortnight informed 
the world that her 84-year-old “Al- 
catraz,” the famous penal settlements 
at Devil’s Island and nearby Cayenne, 
French Guiana, are soon to be aban- 
doned—by decree of the French Par- 
liament. 

All of the condemned are to be re- 
patriated to prisons on French soil. 
Provision has already been made that® 
no more shipments of human cargo 
will go to South America, and the De- 
cember voyage of the prison ship La 
Martiniere has been canceled. 

Thus will be removed what French- 
men deem to be “an abscess on the 
body colonial,” and an _ institution 
which has unjustly given their prison 
system a bad name the world over. 

Devil’s Island, which has erroneous- 
ly given both places that popular but 
disreputable name, is actually the least 
important of the two institutions, since 
it harbors only five prisoners, who 
are free to roam at will. At Cayenne, 
on the South American coast, how- 
ever, 4,000 convicts are kept in the 
closer confinement of antiquated huts 
and cell-blocks. 
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SCIENCE and HEALTH 





Gloom Relief 


Anhedonia is a big word. It means 
insensitivity to pleasure or incapacity 
for happiness. Symptoms of it are 
mental depression or persistent gloom. 
It results frequently in suicide. 

The past fortnight, at a meeting of 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion in Hanover, N. H., a medicine to 
combat the effects of this ailment was 
at last announced. The announcement 
had special significance because it 
hinted at a way to stop people from 
taking their own lives. 

Every year in the United States ap- 
proximately 16 out of each 100,000 
persons commit suicide—a _ round- 
number total of about 16,000. This 
has constituted a grave problem which 
medical science and psychiatry have 
been unable to solve. The solution, 
always elusive, seemed nearer last 
week after the anti-anhedonia drug 
had been announced. 

As explained by Dr. Abraham Myer- 
son at the Hanover meeting, the medi- 
cine is Benzedrine, a member of the 
adrenalin drug group. It is a stimu- 
lant, which can be taken in tablet 
form and which may prove useful in 
preventing suicide. 

Among its characteristics, as listed 
by Dr. Myerson: (1) a definite tend- 
ency to relieve mental despondency; 
(2) a wholesome influence on persons 
suffering from a state of exhaustion 
or “morning-after” depression; (3) a 
marked helpfulness in easing nervous 
stomach spasms; and (4) a correcting 
effect on narcolepsy, a sleeping disease 
characterized by drowsiness and by 
sleeping attacks under’ emotional 
stress. 

Dr. Myerson, who is attached to the 
Massachusetts State Hospital in Matta- 
pan, cited several cases in which 
Benzedrine was used and its “very 
remarkable influence” noted. The 
most outstanding cases were those in 
which the medicine changed dark and 
dangerous moods to safe mental com- 
posure. In many instances it had 
happy effects on persons who had 
been contemplating suicide or who 
had suffered a complete loss of the 
sensation of pleasure. 





Baby Jacqueline 


Eight months ago Jacqueline Jean 


Benson was born. She weighed 12 
ounces. 
Today Jacqueline Jean Benson, 


lusty-lunged and _ vigorous, weighs 
more than 12 pounds and 6 ounces. 

The story behind all this last week 
was that Baby Jacqueline had estab- 
lished a new and remarkable growing 
record, that science was able to point 
to her as the smallest human ever 
to survive. 

When Jacqueline was born January 
14 to Mr. and Mrs. Lester Benson of 





Chicago, she was so tiny that doctors 
shook their heads and held out little 
hope. Days passed and weeks passed, 
however, and the child waxed strong. 
Continuing her fine healthy growth, 
she astonished everybody. And now, 
no longer small, she can be referred 
to as the perfect example of how good 
home care and skillful pediatrics won 
over long and almost impossible odds. 

Because child specialists were able 
to give her science’s newest treatments 
and because the attention she received 
at home was so excellent, Jacqueline 
today probably is as healthy a baby 
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Mrs. Benson and Jacqueline Jean: The 
Daily Bath. 


as there is in Chicago. She is bright 
and lively, and only recently gurgted 
with high pleasure as reporters and 
news photographers descended on the 
Benson home to get the whole story. 
Mrs. Benson, happy because a pre- 
cious 12 ounces had grown so well into 
a precious 12 pounds plus, told every- 
thing there was to tell‘about the baby. 
Of all spots in her daily routine, Mrs. 
Benson said, the one Jacqueline most 
enjoyed was the bath in the enameled 
table tub (see cut). 
———__ > 


Health Bill 


The annual health bill of the United 
States can be reduced as much as 
$2,000,000,000. 

At any rate that is the claim of the 
government’s Public Health Service, 
which has just reported that this coun- 
try’s sickness and accidents yearly 
cost $10,000,000,000. The total, the 
report said, included hidden and in- 
direct expenses such as that caused by 
loss of time from work. 

It is not “a visionary, impractical 
goal,” the Health Service stated, to 
look forward to effecting a 10 or 20 
per cent savings in this estimated 10- 
billion-dollar outlay. The coopera- 
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tion of industrial employers was asked 
as one way to help bring about 
economy. 

Employers, said the report, can say: 
themselves hundreds of thousands o! 
dollars by constantly improving in 


dustrial hygiene and _ safeguards 
against factory accidents. It was 


pointed out, for example, that only a 
small minority of workers have been 
provided with medical advice and car: 
in manufacturing plants throughout 
the country. An improvement her: 
together with more extensive safety 
policies, was seen as being potentially 
of great help in cutting down the bi: 
American health bill. 





Scattered Reports 


In the past several days, whil 
savants at Harvard weighed the vast 
imponderables of space, time and pur 
mathematics, down-to-earth develop 
ments in science and health were an 
nounced at scattered intervals fron 
widely separated points. 

From Washington: The Departmen! 
of Commerce reported a revolution 
ary new method for preserving milk 
for as long as two months, or longe! 
without refrigeration, pasteurization 
or condensation. Discovered by Dr 
Hofius of Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
many, the method involves charging 
milk with oxygen in much the same 
manner as water is carbonated. The 
process, still to be tested by govern- 
men chemists, was reported as effec- 
tively halting bacteria growth, a fac- 
tor accounting for spoilage. If it is 
as foolproof as claimed, it will make 
it possible to ship milk over great dis- 
tances without refrigerating expenses. 

From New York: “Tri-vision” pic- 
tures in natural color were exhibited 
by Douglas F. Winnek, 29, of Madison, 


Wis. They looked like real life and 
indicated that tri-dimensional pho- 
tography was close to realization. 


Winnek’s work apparently eliminated 
flatness and gave his pictures depth. 
From Chicago: Although not strict- 
ly scientific, the All-American As- 
trological Convention made news. The 
star-gazers, meeting in an effort to win 
complete respect for themselves, pre- 
dicted: a good general economic out- 
look for next year, a real estate boom, 
no general war for af least a year, no 
recurrence of the 1936 drought. 
From Salt Lake City: Among other 


things reported at the Utah State 
Medical Association convention: Dr. 
Walter S. Avarez of the famous 
Mayo Clinie said nervous women 


would not be half so nervous or suf- 
fer half so many stomach-aches, if 
they stopped being jealous over their 
husbands, quit worrying about small 
household affairs, and ignored their 
in-laws. Dr. Karl Menninger of 
Topeka, Kansas, described chronic 
alcoholism as a childish disease that 
could be cured only by “growing up.” 
He classified drunks in two types—Joe 
Jitters and Henry Hangover. The only 
cure, he said, was for the drinker to 
adjust himself by changing his char- 
acter radically. 
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Truth, Humanity 


In European dictatorships the State, 
to all intents and purposes, is God. 
freedom of thought, the right to pur- 
sue truth in its purest form, has been 
suspended, 

In Hitler’s Germany there is a doc- 
irine of “totalitarianism” that brooks 
o opposition. In Stalin’s Russia there 

qa strict Communism that tolerates 

o dissenters. In Mussolini’s Italy 
here is a brand of Fascism that frank- 
lv subordinates the individual to the 
ill-powerful government, 

In these countries, as in a few 
thers. there is no recognition of any- 
hing higher than officialdom or of 
inything more authoritative than the 

propaganda ministry. 

Because political machines in many 
nds have been thus assuming divine 
ights, distinguished churchmen and 
cholars have been warning the world 
ublic against a trend that is slowly 

tting down human liberties, threat- 
ling the free exercise of faith and 
radually stopping the open processes 
hat lead to truth. Their fears have 
ot been without justification—in Nazi 

Germany, for instance, it has been 
flicially decreed that truth is not 
ecessarily good and that the right to 
ursue it will not be granted ‘when it 
ins counter to governmental dogma. 

It was therefore a matter of no 
ittle interest early this month when 

Dr. Etienne Gilson spoke his mind on 
the subject. Dr. Gilson, a professor at 
he University of Paris and one of the 
vorld’s most famous students of me- 
lieval thought, stated the issue at the 
Harvard tercentenary conference of 
rts, sciences and humanities in Cam- 
ridge, Mass. 

“Whether we like it or not,” he 
iid, “the sad fact is that after losing 
ur common faith, our common phi- 
ssophy and our common art, we are 

great danger of losing even our 
ommon science and of exchanging it 
or State-controlled dogmas.” 

Dr. Gilson’s reference was to me- 
ieva] times when the whole world 
ecognized “the universal character 

religious faith” and believed in “the 
niversal character of rational truth.” 

le said there was fundamental sound- 
ess in the theory that the only con- 
ivable form of democracy was theo- 
racy, that as soon as men refuse to 
ruled directly by the God concept, 
they condemn themselves to be ruled 
lirectly by man.” Moral and social 
orinciples, he said, unless springing 
om the God idea, must come from the 
‘ing, the State or the ruling class. 

In harking back to medieval times, 
’r. Gilson did not advocate a return 
0 the formal religion of that age. 
What he advocated was a return to 
the medieval attitude that truth itself 
ind the pursuit of it were above gov- 
ernments; that they were universal; 
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that they were not confined to a single 
nation, a single group or a single po- 
litical party; that they were, in a 
word, humanity’s great spiritual and 
temporal protection against tyrants 
who would recognize no beings higher 
than themselves. 

Among Dr. Gilson’s more pointed 
remarks: 

Gq Against the encroachment of the 
totalitarian State in its various forms, 
our only conceivable protection, hu- 
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“Thereis a Spiritual Order,” said Dr.Gilson 


manly speaking at least, is in a power- 
ful revival of the medieval feeling for 
the universal, non-national and non- 
racial character of truth. 

@ In the conviction that there is 
nothing in the world above universal 
truth lies the very root of intellectual 
and social liberty. 

@ It should become known again 
that there is a spiritual order of reali- 
ties whose absolute right it is to judge 
even the State, and eventually to free 
us from its oppression. 

Others besides the French scholar 
regard liberty of conscience and free- 
dom of thought as in need of support. 
A few days after the Gilson address 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America and the Presby- 
terian Board of National Missions sent 
their own warnings across the country. 

In a message to the Protestant 
Churches of America, the Federal 
Council struck out against teachers’ 
oath bills, “gag laws” and curbs on 
the rights of labor. 

“The Christian spirit,” said the mes- 
sage, “must stand like a flaming 
sword against all frightened attempts 
to bring upon America that shackling 
of human thought and that stifling of 
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independent speech which lie like a 
dark shadow on those lands where 
dictatorship prevails. 

“The teachers’ oath bill introduced 
in many legislatures and passed by 
some, the “gag laws” introduced in 
Congress, the vicious assaults on 
academic freedom and ultimately upon 
academic honesty, the wide-spread 
denial of the right of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively, are denials 
not only of political democracy but 
of the Christian faith in the dignity 
of the human soul.” 

In a proclamation sent at the same 
time to 6,000 American clergymen, the 
Presbyterian Board expressed alarm 
over the “growth of dictatorships in 
the Western World” and over the 
threat to freedom of speech, press 
and religion. 

“The -Christian Church,” said the 
board, “whatever else it may be, must 
be the oracle and organ of the demo- 
cratic spirit, It must be exponent and 
representative of the social impulse 
for human betterment and human 
progress.” 


— —— oo 


Church Items 


Presbyterian. An increase of more 
than $1,000,000 in contributions has 
just been reported by the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. Reach- 
ing their highest point since 1929, the 
total contributions of 8,975 local 
churches were $36,801,474 for the 1936 
fiscal year. Also reported was an in- 
crease in the number of Presbyterian 
communicants, the entire membership 
being estimated at 2,000,000 persons. 

Episcopal. William Montgomery 
Brown, deposed as bishop in 1925 by 
the Episcopal House, last week mark- 
ed his 81st birthday by declaring he 
would continue his long fight for re- 
instatement. Brown, whose appeals 
have been rejected by seven conven- 
tions of the House and who is a self- 
styled “heretic,” was deposed for 
teaching and writing Communism, 

Non-Sectarian. Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants joined the past fortnight 
“to stamp out prejudice and to conduct 
a whispering campaign of apprecia- 
tion for Jews, Catholics and Protes- 
tants.” The campaign for better under- 
standing was formulated at a six-day 
meeting of the Midwest Institute of 
Human Relations at Appleton, Wis. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





N WASHINGTON there is a new and 
valuable division of government 
that has come into existence recently. 
It is decidedly not a New Deal agency 
and for that reason, perhaps, has been 
developed so quietly that little has 
been heard about it. It is a National 
Archives. 

What is a National Archives? How 
would you define the term “archives”? 
Dr. Robert D. W. Connor, archivist of 
the United States, has frequently been 
asked to define that term. He says 
the word is used to signify, first a de- 
pository or building in which archives 
are stored; secondly, the contents of 
such a depository; and thirdly, the 
depository and its contents as a whole. 
Thus, according to this authority, the 
term National Archives of the United 
States embraces the National Arehives 
Building together with its contents. 

The structure which has been erect- 
ed in Washington to house the nation- 
al government’s archives is one of the 
handsomest that has been added to 
the capital’s notable group of new 
public buildings in recent years. Out- 
side, it is a thing of classic Greek 
beauty; inside, it is ultra-modern. It 
has no windows, and neither outside 
light nor natural outside air is ad- 
mitted. Summer and winter the tem- 
perature is kept around 72 degrees. 
The air is conditioned the year round 
by a special plant which washes out 
all traces of acid, which is known to 
shorten the life of paper. All stone 
and metal work on the interior has 
been coated with a preparation to pre- 
vent the flaking of paint or the forma- 
tion of dust. 

Occupying a triangular plot of 
ground at the junction of Pennsylva- 
nia and Constitution avenues, at the 
apex of the $70,000,000 Federal Office 
Building triangle, the Archives Build- 
ing, complete with furniture and 
equipment, cost approximately $12,- 
000,000. Archivist Connor thinks it is 
the finest archives building in the 
world. It is probably that, 

Like the famous gargoyles of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, 
the Archives Building has its guardian 
figures. Four fierce-looking stone 
eagles, 12 feet high, face the four 
points of the compass from the peaked 
roof of the marble structure. 

It was in June, 1934, that Congress 
enacted a bill creating the Office of 
Archivist of the United States. To or- 
ganize this new agency President 
Roosevelt appointed Dr. Connor, of 
North Carolina, as the nation’s first 
archivist. Just what sort of material 
will go into our National Archives has 
been explained by Dr, Connor as 
follows: 

“The federal archives include that 
vast accumulation of documents, pa- 
pers, instruments and other records 
created day by day in the transaction 
of the business of the federal govern- 








ment. Thus these archives embrace 


official papers and other records dat- - 


ing from the very beginning of our 
Federal government down to the pres- 
ent date.” 

It is the first time in history that a 
safe depository has been provided 
where archives of the United States 
government may be centralized, ar- 
ranged, catalogued and_ preserved. 
Scattered records, treaties, legal pa- 
pers, historical films, and other offi- 
cial documents of active or historical 
value will be gathered together in this 
fireproof, dustproof and _ lightproof 
home. Movement of many age-yellow 
documents is now well under way. 
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Dr. Connor, Archivist 


Already government documents, pam- 
phlets, papers of state and other ar- 
chives have piled up so rapidly that 
the new structure may prove too 
small, even to house the most impor- 
tant ones. 

. o . 

Candidates’ Wealth. Much capital 
chatter, and no doubt national, too, 
has been on the subject of the com- 
parative wealth of the two leading 
presidential candidates. How much 
does Mr. Roosevelt have? Is _ the 
President more in the money than 
Governor Landon? 

Although the wealth of the candi- 
dates will probably have little signifi- 
cance, either in the campaign or after 
election, estimates place their worth 
about equal—around $850,000 each, in- 
cluding, of course, family holdings. 
Nobody seems to know about Lemke, 
Thomas, or Ear] Browder, the Com- 
munist man. 

. . + 

Prosperity Index: More and more 
couples are buying marriage licenses 
in Washington. They are also buying 





divorce decrees. Thus, better times. 
This business of marriage and divorce 
is always a fair prosperity index o1 
business barometer throughout the 
United States, and the nation’s capita! 
is no exception. 

Since the bottom of the depression 
in 1932, marriages and divorces in the 
District have speeded up with the re- 
turn of better business conditions. 
Right now the marriage license busi- 
ness in Washington is booming. And 
the divorce courts are by no means 
idle. According to Mrs. Maud Rynex, 
the local marriage license clerk, 1935 
was a big year at her office, and at the 
present rate 1936 is going to be much 
bigger. Last year she sold nearly 
7,000 licenses. 

Inaugural Plans: There is unusual 
activity on Capitol Hill these days. 
While the presidential campaign is 
just now rising to its climax, the win- 
ner of this year’s hard-fought battle 
is assured appropriate inaugural cere- 
monies, Congress provided for that 
before it adjourned last June. 

Prior to the Norris constitutional 
amendment changing the inauguration 
date from historic March 4 to Midwin- 
ter January 20, a Congress of “lame 
ducks” met in December with three 
months in which to authorize plans 
for the inaugural. But under the new 
system the next or 75th Congress will 
not meet until January 5, 1937 (its 
opening date will be January 3 in 
years in which that date does not 
fall on Sunday). Realizing 15 days 
would not be time enough to prepare 
for the inauguration, the last Congress 
made the necessary authorizations. 

-The work on Capitol Hill at present 
consists principally of designing the 
inaugural platform which is always 
built out beyond the east front of the 
Capitol. David Lynn, architect of the 
Capitol, has an appropriation of $35,- 
000 for erection of the platform and 
for other necessary expenses in con- 
nection with the inaugural ceremo- 
nies. Congress also gave the District 
Commissioners $25,000 to provide for 
the safety and convenience of visiting 
crowds at inauguration time. 


Capital Oddities 


@ Rosy, the cat mascot at Union 
Station (local depot). 

G@ The armillary sphere in Meridian 
Hill Park at 16th and W streets, North- 
west. Fashioned in bronze and stand- 
ing atop a low octagonal pedestal of 
green polished granite, it is said to be 
more accurate than the ordinary sun- 
dial. This oddity was erected by the 
daughters of a noted architect at a 
cost of $31,199. It is a duplication of 
the armillary sphere at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., and stands on 
the meridian that runs through the 
capital—thus the name of the park. 

G The local speed limit for fire 
apparatus fushing to a fire is actually 
35 miles an hour. 

@ The White House, the residence 
of the President is located in an area 
which a recent survey showed is in 
the $40 to $75 a month rental class, 
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Frankfurter, Myth 


General Hugh Johnson, former NRA 
head, has called him “the most influ- 
ential single individual in the United 
States.” 

Chapters of the D. A. R. in Massa- 
chusetts have protested against his 
“unfitness” to hold any government 
office, rushing on in the same breath 
to inveigh against “Soviet Tyranny 
and the Communist Enemy.” 

Mr. Hearst’s New York American 
has played him up in scaresome cap- 
ital letters as a menacing specter be- 
hind the Administration scene—“this 
silent man, this IAGO.” 

His fellow Jews point to him with 
pride as “the stepfather of the New 
Deal.” 

But Felix Frankfurter, Professor of 
Law at Harvard University, is none of 
these things—he is simply a man who 
took many government officers to 
chool, 

In a day when brains were at a pre- 
mium, he was called on by Adminis- 
tration heads, large and small, as the 

an who had at his beck and call the 
readiest supply of bright young legal 

inds in America. From that, and 
the fact that since the war he has 
been a personal friend of President 

Roosevelt, has come his prominence. 

’rofessor Frankfurter, seeing noth- 
ing extraordinary in a job he had been 
performing for 20 years, has never 
been willing to-talk about himself. 
From that, and the fertile imagina- 
lions of puzzled Washington corre- 
pondents, has arrived the Frankfur- 
ter Myth. 

His career has been brilliant, and 
his place has undoubtedly been high, 
but there is nothing mysterious about 
either. 

He was born in Vienna 54 years 
ago, and came to this country as a 
nervous, fair-haired boy of 12, with- 
ut a single word of English at his 

mmand. 

Five years later, he was climbing 
the rickety wooden stairs in the City 
College of New York, when it was 
just an old place two blocks from Mad- 
on Square. In 1902, when the final 
standings of his class were announced, 
Frankfurter was third. 

There followed a year of teaching 
nd a short clerkship in New York 
City’s Department of Tenement Hous- 
é Money was now at hand, and 

tung Felix went eagerly off to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to learn something about 
he law. 

In the grinding three-year competi- 
tion that goes on in each class of the 
Harvard School, he won first place in 
academic standings, and a job in a 
leading New York office. Seemingly, 
his career was settled; actually, it had 
not yet begun. 

In 1906, he was called from obscur- 
ity to serve under Henry L, Stimson, 
then U, S. Attorney for the Southern 


District of New York. As the first 
Assistant District Attorney chosen, 
and as a recent graduate of the coun- 
try’s leading law school, Frankfurter 
became responsible for the recruit- 
ment of a cheap, but able legal staff 
to help in President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s fight against monopolies in New 
York. 

He turned naturally to his own 
school, and his handpicked few were 
not only valuable aides in wielding 
Teddy’s Big Stick, but have since be- 
come famous in the New York legal 
world. It was the first step in Frank- 
furter’s long career as a brain col- 
lector. 

When he emerged from the rough- 
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Prof. and Mrs. Frankfurter: They Charm 
Students at Sunday “at-Homes.” 


and-tumble of Manhattan’s Federal 
Court, his reputation was made. Alone, 
the lawyer-fledgling had carried the 
burden of prosecution in important 
sugar fraud cases, and had done heavy 
work in the attack against such mo- 
nopolies as the New York Central 
Railroad and such financial giants as 
Edward Harriman. 

Mr. Stimson, when he became Sec- 
retary of War under President Taft, 
took Frankfurter with him to become 
Law Officer of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs in 1911. Three years later, 
Frankfurter joined the faculty of the 
Harvard Law School, only to be re- 
called by Secretary Newton D. Baker 
to the War Department. For a short 
time, he was chairman of the War Pol- 
icies Board. 

At the close of the war, Professor 
Frankfurter returned to Harvard, but 
his official positions had given him 
ample opportunity to provide the Gov- 
ernment with legal talent from his 
alma mater, and it was a practice he 
has never relinquished. 

The Frankfurter Myth dates from 
the early days of the present Adminis- 
tration. In the spring of 1933, a 
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“plague” of young lawyers descended 
on Washington. Most of them walked 
into their new Government offices ex- 
plaining, “Professor Frankfurter sent 
me.” Professor Frankfurter himself 
was an occasional visitor at the White 
House. 

Who was Frankfurter? Hasty jour- 
nalistic investigation revealed: 

@ That he was foreign-born and a 
member of the Jewish race. 

@ That he had strenuously de- 
nounced the popularly received con- 
victions in both the Tom Mooney and 
Sacco-Vanzetti trials. 

g That his appointment (which he 
declined) to the Supreme Judiciary 
Court of Massachusetts in 1932 had 
brought forth protesting cries of “Rad- 
ical!” 

@ That he called the President 
“Franklin,” and that Mr. Roosevelt 
called him “Felix.” 

From these facts, suppositions of the 
wildest kind were drawn. 

Professor Frankfurter was credited 
with the authorship of the “Soak-the- 
Rich” tax bill, the NRA, the AAA, of 
every unorthodox New Deal scheme. 
The press pictured him as the head of 
a mysterious circle, the group of his 
own former pupils in “obscure but key 
Government positions.” To opposers 
of the New Deal, one of America’s 
foremost educators became the Man 
in the Night, the Face in the Window, 
the Red Bogeyman. 

Had they bothered to visit Professor 
Frankfurter in his modest two-story 
home on Brattle Street in Cambridge, 
they would have found neither, but a 
man of unusually attractive person- 
ality. 

He is short, square-jawed, and al- 
ways immaculately dressed. Far from 
being “this silent man,” he is extreme- 
ly voluble when discussing subjects 
other than himself. He talks rapidly, 
with quick, nervous gestures, on any 
conceivable subject. A man without 
a recreation, except for long hours of 
reading, he takes great delight in 
meeting any and all kinds of people. 
Professor and Mrs. Frankfurter’s reg- 
ular Sunday afternoon “at homes” are 
eagerly anticipated by law students. 

He is a man who accomplishes much 
in a short time. He can skim through 
a book and easily return a fair and 
accurate summary of its contents. One 
student who stopped a conversation 
with him to allow the Professor to 
talk on the phone received the good- 
natured admonition, “Go ahead, go 
ahead—I listen quick.” 

His one hobby is the United States 
Supreme Court. His greatest hero is 
his late friend, Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Annually Professor Frank- 
furter publishes in the Harvard Law 
Review an article dealing with the 
work of the Supreme Court; perhaps 
his one ambition is one day to be a 
member of that august body. 

Students in his courses of Adminis- 
trative Law, Public Utilities Law, and 
Jurisdiction of the Federal Courts, 
often disagree as to the cardinal points 
of Frankfurter’s legal philosophy. If 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Tin Gods 


As PATHFINDER went to press this 
week, reports from Germany confirm- 
ed the fears of all those who see 
European and world democracy fight- 
ing with its back to the wall. 

In Nurnberg, 800,000 regimented 
Nazis heard Reichsfuehrer Adolf Hit- 
ler proclaim in unequivocal terms that 
Jews were no good, that human liberty 
was dangerous, and that only his “au- 
thoritarian will” was the thing to 
live by. 

This arrogance, more than his state- 
ment that Germany was determined to 
demand the return of her pre-war 
colonies, is of special interest at- the 
moment because it so completely 
underscores current warnings against 
the trend toward dictatorships. 

Elsewhere in this magazine, under 
Religion and Society, the subject of 
waning democracies is discussed at 
some length. A recent address of the 
distinguished Dr. Etienne Gilson is 
quoted to support the point that men 
of great mental stature feel the time 
is at hand to debunk the tin gods and 
sawdust Caesars of the world. 

Dr. Gilson’s remarks, supported not 
only by scholars but also by populous 
church groups in this country and 
abroad, were most interesting. They 
were directed against the liberty-kill- 
ing, soulless and truth-distorting doc- 
trine that government is a being unto 
itself, that the State is a be-all and 
end-all, that the individual is merely 
the creature of an omnipotent official- 
dom. They clearly warned that de- 
mocracy would waste away under the 
brazen and throttling decrees of men 
whose cynical philosophies find no 
room for the human spirit or the un- 
hampered pursuit of truth. 

Hitler was not the only chest-thump- 
er against whom the Gilson address 
was aimed or against whom churches 
in this country and elsewhere have 
seen fit to warn. There are others, 
some in power and some trying to 
achieve power. Der Fuehrer, how- 
ever, represents all the worst features 
of a dictatorship. 

It is difficult to escape the suspicion 
that there is something almost psycho- 
pathic about men who want to rule 
everything with a violent imperious- 
ness that tolerates no criticism. There 
seems to be something not quite nor- 
mal in their egocentric assumption of 
complete authority. Above and_be- 
yond that, there is definite balder- 
dash, definite nonsense, in many of 
their theories about life and society. 

In Nurnberg, for instance, when 
Hitler proclaimed that the Jewish 
mentality was destructive, that it was 
decadent in art and politics, he was 


mouthing plain buncombe. His at-’ 


tacks on Jews and his theories about 
the superiority of the Nordic or 
Aryan peoples are obviously absurd. 








As a former house-painter, his racial 
opinions become doubly stupid be- 
cause they look so infantile beside the 
learned discoveries of world-famous 
anthropologists. Further than that it 
is a known fact that Jews have en- 
riched society for all time. Hitler’s 
beliefs, for example, certainly con- 
stitute a lower form of thought when 
placed against the monumental works 
of Benedict Spinoza or against the 
sheer genius of Einstein’s mathematics. 

But Hitler’s vitriolic attacks on Jews 
are a minor phase of his policies. Vast- 
ly more arrogant and blind is his de- 
liberate attempt to strangle truth and 
freedom. In more than one official 
utterance, he has made it plain that 
Nazi Germany will not permit the 
free exercise of the mind. “Unlimited 
individual liberty,” he proclaimed in 
Nurnberg, “leads to anarchy. All 
states have experienced the destruc- 
tive effects of democracy. The rock 
of the state foundation is an authori- 
tarian will.” 

Hence, for those who believe in 
the free spirit, for those who dare 
to practice their own faiths, for those 
who attempt to keep truth and hon- 
esty alive in a land of uniformed 
politicians, there is the concentration 
camp or some severer punishment. 
For the books that seholars of the past 
have written, there is the huge bon- 
fire. For inquisitive youth, for the 
earnest, inquiring mind, there are the 
gagged universities, the once great 
seats of learning where academic lib- 
erty has been routed to make way for 
propaganda. 

There are others besides Hitler. But 
he should serve. He should serve as 
the great warning of what arrogance 
can do when it comes to power. Where 
democracy still lives, where the indi- 
vidual still has a right to his own soul, 
where the people still rule the state, 
where the masses realize that the his- 
tory of mankind has been the history 
of a groping toward great freedoms— 
there, in that place, there should be a 
constant watchfulness against any- 
thing that would tend to circumscribe 
a single rightful liberty, however 
small, 
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A Costly Nuisance 

There is really an important story 
behind the news that Salt Lake City 
women have organized for a drive 
against the soot and smoke nuisance. 
As pointed out on page 18 of this issue, 
the problem is one that seriously af- 
fects many American cities. Indeed, 
so serious is it that it may soon be- 
come the object of a concerted cam- 
paign by municipalities from coast to 
coast. 

Up until recent years, the public’s 
indifference to the smoke menace was 
appalling. Today, however, interest 
has grown to such a point that the 
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subject is coming to be regarded wit! 
almost as much concern as was wal: 
purification 30 years ago. The reaso 
is simple enough: annually, smoke an 
soot cost this country millions . 
dollars. 

There is hardly a housewife 
property-owner anywhere who do: 
not know what results from belchi: 
industrial and residential smokestack 
In winter the soot and grime fall espx 
cially thick and fast, covering window 
sills, front porches and rooftops, i: 
juring trees, lowering real estat: 
values, defacing public buildings, caus 
ing heavy cleaning bills, and some 
times damaging health. The mon 
loss involved in all this is certain! 
much greater than the expense neces 
sary for a smoke abatement progran 

Although strides have been made i 
fighting the nuisance, there still i 
need for public cooperation. Mor 
city ordinances must be passed an 
technical improvements are necessary) 
People must come to realize that clea: 
liness is cheap, that good smoke abat: 
ment programs are much less expen 
sive in the long run than a careles 
dismissal of the problem. 

Figures are available to show how 
much soot falls in a year’s time. Som: 
years ago Cleveland tested itself an 
found that the heaviest downtown soo 
deposit was 2,038 tons per squar: 
mile each year, with 83 tons in th 
cleanest residential district. Chicago 
found a deposit average of 390 tons 
per square mile each month—that was 
in 1930. Now, six years later, afte: 
instituting abatement measures, Chi 
cago’s soot fall is only about 72 tons 
a month. 

Strangely enough, Pittsburgh, which 
is commonly called America’s smok- 
iest city, is not so at all. St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, for instance, have fron 
670 to 1,500 more dust particles pe! 
cubic foot of atmosphere than the big 
steel-city. The answer is that Pitts- 
burgh long ago saw its problem and 
took action to bring about an effective 
solution. Other municipalities might 
well follow the example. 

Pittsburgh spends $16,000 a year to 
cut down the smoke. The expendi- 
ture has effected great things, and the 
city today has reason to be proud o! 
the improvement. Other cities hav 
likewise bettered conditions but, by) 
and large, abatement programs of any 
importance are lacking in most com- 
munities that need them. 

The problem is not an easy one ti 
solve unless the public is aroused t 
such an extent that effective ordi 
nances will be passed and properly) 
enforced. This, together with th 
technical equipment required fo! 
abatement, would do much to elimi 
nate a nuisance that should have no 
place in the national scene. Excessiv 
soot and smoke belong to the earl: 
days of the industrial era, not to mod 
ern American cities. 
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Might not Washington’s recent big 
conference of famous power engineers 
have been called, begging your pardon, 
a “power-wow.” 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Dionnes in November 


With a great deal of footage show- 
ing the biggest sister act—numerically 
—in the history of show business in 
ction, the 20th Century-Fox produc- 
tion unit now returns from Callander, 
Ont., to Hollywood to film those se- 
quences of “Reunion” not requiring 
he presence of the dimpled Dionnes. 

The second film starring the quin- 
tuplets went into production at the 
Dafoe Nursery in mid-August, with 
Norman Taurog, specialist in child 
pictures, aS director, and with Jean 
iersholt and Dorothy Peterson again 
ppearing as Dr. Luke and Nurse 
Kennedy, the roles they played in the 

st Dionne feature, “The Country 
Doctor.” Also in the focation unit 


International 


An Important Clock in Callander 


ere Rochelle Hudson and Robert 
nt, players, and Jack Mintz, scenar- 
t, who went along to alter the story 
required to fit the unpredictable 

ts of the 27-months-old stars. 
During the weeks “Reunion” was 
fore the cameras at Callander, Dr. 
R. Dafoe permitted his famous 
irges to act each morning from 
:30 to 11:30. In order to waste no 
luable shooting time, Director 
urog had his technicians, all wear- 
white hospital uniforms, set up 
imeras, sound and lighting equip- 
ent early each morning. The pro- 
‘sional actors were ordered to suit 
their actions to those of the quints. 
For the five sisters, acting was pret- 
much of a new game. Invariably, 
Director Taurog used Yvonne as the 
ader in the games, having Nurses 
facqueline Noel and Yvonne Leronx 
xplain the particular bit of action to 
her in French. Yvonne started play- 
ng the “game,” the others watched for 


a moment and then joined in. 


Because Yvonne proved most re- 


sponsive to direction, Taurog in one 
sequence planned to have her play the 
piano for Dr. Luke. Much to the di- 
rector’s delight, the other sisters in- 
sisted upon playing, too. And so, 
audiences will see the Dionnes as an 
impromptu pianoforte quintet. 

Unable to go to Callander because 
of commitments in other films, Co- 
median Slim Summerville and John 
Qualen, both veterans of “The Coun- 
try Doctor,” will work with the “Re- 
union” unit in Hollywood. Accord- 
ing to present release schedules, au- 
diences will see the second quintuplet | 
film early in November. 

Meanwhile Callander experiences a 
tourist boom and a Coney Island spirit 
of carnival prevails a stone’s throw 
from where the world’s most famous 
children sleep and play. By October, 
more than 500,000 visitors will have 


seen them in the flesh. The communi- 
ty itself thrives now on roadside 
stands, gas stations and souvenir 
shops. In front of the Dafoe hospital, 


at the outer gate, a big clock stands to 
tell sightseers just when the big attrac- 
tion will appear. The quints, on screen 
or off, apparently are still a sensation. 


A Changing Tune 


Authors whose works reach the 
screen seem to be changing their tune. 
A novelist or playwright once could 
be counted upon to condemn the 
cinema for “what Hollywood did to 
my book.” 

Now comes Hervey Allen who, after 
seeing the screen version of his huge 
best-seller “Anthony Adverse” in a 
Warner Brothers projection room, re- 
ports “I am happy about the results.” 
For this happiness, Author Hervey 
gives chief credit to Director Mervyn 
LeRoy, probably the only mortal who 
has read the novel five times from 
cover to cover. 

And Playwright Maxwell Anderson, 
after reading the adaptation of “Win- 
terset” which Anthony Veiller pre- 
pared for production by Radio Pic- 
tures, wired the scenarist that the 
screen version would be “even better” 
than the stage hit. “Winterset” is 





now nearing completion in Holly- 
wood, with Burgess Meredith, Margo 





and Eduardo Ciannellim—all from the 
original stage cast—in the principal 
roles. 
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You'll Be Seeing 


Draegerman Courage (First Nation- 
al), a cinematic echo, vigorously dra- 
matic, of April headlines telling of the 
rescue, after 10 days of strenuous 
effort, of two men trapped in an aban- 
doned mine at Moose River, N. S. In 
this front-page-to-screen melodrama, 
Barton MacLane, Henry O'Neill and 
Jean Muir have the leads. 

Hollywood Boulevard (Paramount), 


























































TURNS NIGHT 
AIRINTO BRIGHT 
HOME LIGHT 
® A wonderful scientific light de- 
velopment! Revolutionizes hom 
a aa ! Gives you 20 times I of 
mw ty at fraction of cost. Ac- 

300 candlepower of brilliant, 
soft, white ak. burns 96% FREE AIR, only 
4% cheap kerosene (coal oil)! 








LIGHTS WHOLE HOUSE FOR FEW PENNIES! 
Your home all brightly lighted for hours for onlya fe-v cents! 
No chimneys to smoke, clean or break. Nowickstobuy ortrim! 


AGENTS! 


30-DAY TRIAL In Your Home! 
Built in beautiful modern art models. 
Get descriptive folder—have your choice sent 


on 30- risk trial. Enjoy thie wonder- 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


COUNTANT 


rue need them, Only 14 _— Certified 






aon. g . We train you thoroty at home in spare time for OP. a. 
examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous fried 
unnecessary. Personal training under supervision of staff of CP, 
+ members of the American Institute of Sescunteates 

“Accountancy, the Profession that Pays,” 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. $393.4, iin 
The School That Has Trained Over meentetainsne: 


HAVE YOU SOME SPARE ROOM 


A basement or garage where you can do light work? 
We can offer you a profitable proposition casting 
Christmas goods, 5 10c Noveltie Ashtrays, 
Toy Autos, etc. as Br 1 Manufacturer for firm 
of many years standing. No experie! e necessary 
and small outlay starts you. If interested in de- 
voting your spare or full time to profitable work 
and your mean strictly business write AT ONCE 
for full details as busy season is now starting. 
METAL CAST PRODUCTS CO., 
Dept. 10. 1696 Boston Road, New York, N. ¥. 




























CHEAP OIL BURNER INVENTED 


Cooks A Meal For Less 


Slips Into Your Stove, Range or Furnace; Hotter and 
Cheaper Than Coal or Wood; No Dirt or Ashes 
An amazing new type oil-burner which burns cheap 


oil a new way, without pre-generating or clogging up; 
gives quick intense heat at LESS COST by turn of 
valve. One free to one person in each locality who will 
demonstrate and act as agent. Write quick, be first to 
learn how to end drudgery of coal and wood and make 
big money, spare or full time—mail Ic postcard tod to 
United Factories, L-760 Factory Bldg., Kansas City, 
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FEATHERWEIGHT <xiee® | 
MODEL os 
Now Onty 
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ON EASY TERMS 


Send No Money—Free Trial 


Here at last--is the perfect family portable--the most revo- 
lutionary achievement in typewriters. Think of it--a fully 
complete, FEATHERWEIGHT, streamline model with 
standard 4-row keyboard, standard paper roller and every 
essential feature, weighing less than six (6) lbs. Priced at 
a great saving. Positively a mechanical jewel. Not a toy or 
incomplete model. The only Real Portable —mechanically 
perfect and complete in every respect, yet so light a child 
ean carry it with ease. Fits into small brief case or table 
drawer--only 2 3/8 in. high. Guaranteed to last years. 
Only by actually seeing and trying this amazing portable can you 
reciate its superiority. Note its extremely neat, smart stream- 
design and luxurious new turtie-dove grey satin fini 


SPECIAL OFFER—ACT AT ONCE! 
Send for a yA trial -- without obligation to buy -- 
while special introductory low price holds good. 
See and try for yourself. If you decide to keep it 
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of $3.00 a month until $39.75 (term price) is paid. 
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INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 985 1 
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$37.60 cash or $3.00 a month antil $39.75 (term price) is paid. Or, 
if | am not perfectly satisfied I can return it within the 10-day 
trial period. 
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MAKES OWN STATIC ELECTRICITY 

AMAZING HOME CLEANING DISCOVERY 
BRAND NEW MONEY-MAKER. A 
brush without bristles. Uses static elec- 
tricity. Draws out dust by electrical at- 
traction, No wires. Raises no dust. 
Homes, offices, stores buy instantly, 
Sensational profits. Agents cleaning up. 


SAMPLE OFFER—Samples sent at 
our risk to first person in each locality who 
writes; No obligation. Get details. Be 
first—send in your name TODAY. 

Kristee Mfg. Co., 840 Bar St., Akron, O. 
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Ginghams, Percaies, Prints, Voiles, 
(7; Chambrays, Shirtings, Crepes, etc. 
Ly New clean goods direct from us at a big 
P\ saving. Latest assorted Colors. Newest 
Leg patterns for dresses. Our finest quality 
- Pay postman 97¢ 
SEND NO MONEY plus a few cents 
delivery charge. 20 yard bundle $1.29 
2{ postage paid, money with order. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back 


EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
Dept.R-33, Greenfield, Mass. 
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Nature can more quickly expel infection when 
aided by internal medication of recognized merit 
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service after graduation. You don't need ad- 
vanced education. SEND FOR BIG NEW FREE BoOK. 
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ec while learning. Free employment 
and 


.C. Lewis, Pres., COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
$65 South Paulina Street, Dept. 66-69, Chicago, Il. 
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UABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


MAKE 93 5125 By Christmas 


Sell 50 Personal Christmas Cards for $1.00 
All beautiful double-folders with name inscribed. Big value. 
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complete line Christmas Box Assts. 50c and $1. Write today. 


General Card Co., 400 S. Peoria St., Dept. P-618, Chicago, lik 
IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY... 


Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. Address 
THFINDER. ....-- WASHINGTON. D. C. 





which proves that Broadway’s lights 
are not the only ones for which there 
are also broken hearts. The tragedy 
of cinematic has-beens, and the trouble 
caused by fan magazine sensationalism 
receive stirring attention. Nicely act- 
ed by John Halliday, Marsha Hunt, 
Mae Marsh, Robert Cummings, and a 
host of screen veterans you haven't 
seen since the movies learned to talk. 

The Texas Rangers (Paramount), 
exciting King Vidor-directed history 
of the hard-riding, hard-shooting men 
who brought law and order to the 
sagebush of the Lone Star State. Fred 
MacMurray, Lloyd Nolan, Edward 
Ellis and Jack Oakie, the latter in 
one of his finest performances. 

Cain and Mabel (Cosmopolitan), a 
lot of close-ups of Marion Davies, 
Clark Gable in a realistic prize-fight, 
some incredible but stunning produc- 
tion numbers by Bobby Connolly, and 
Walter Catlett, Roscoe Karns and 
Allen Jenkins ably sustaining the story 
interest. The story, incidentally, is 
about a prizefighter (Gable) and a 
musical comedy lady (Davies). 


ON THE AIR 
The Fourth “R” 


To the schoolchild of today the 
fourth “R” is Radio. He or she might 
favor the movies or the funny sheets, 
but when Readin’, ’Ritin’ and ’Rith- 
metic are over for the day, there is a 
concerted rush for the dials. 

Dr. Azriel L. Eisenberg of Columbia 
University has studied some 3,500 chil- 
dren and interviewed about 1,500 par- 
ents to find out youths’ likes and dis- 
likes. In his recent report on the sub- 
ject, he said the youngsters still go 
in for outdoor play, but “listen-in” as 
their principal extracurricular ac- 
tivity. 

Boys, between the ages of 10 and 13, 
spend an average of six hours and 
16 minutes a week listening to their 
favorite programs, Dr. Eisenberg said. 
Girls of the same age group average 
four minutes more a week. 

Parents, the doctor found, approve 
of broadcasting but are inclined to 
view radio as complicating their al- 
ready complex task of bringing up 
children. They blamed the programs 
for keeping the children from home- 
work, music practice and reading. 


War With Sound 


Sounding through loudspeakers in 
this country one afternoon the past 
fortnight was the rumble and boom 
of long-range guns. The sound served 
as background for the voice of H. V. 
Kaltenborn, Columbia system com- 
mentator, as he described a battle in 
Spain between government and rebel 
forces for possession of the Spanish 
town of Fuenterrabia. 

A casual listener may have thought 
he was hearing a stage engagement. 
Wise to the intricacies and effective- 
ness of radio sound effects, he might 
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Kaltenborn, at right, came over the 
with the sound of cannon. 


have imagined Mr. Kaltenborn sta: 
ing in an aircooled studio read 
from a manuscript while a prope: 
man energetically shook a huge shi 
of tin or beat a big bass drum. 

But this was not the case. 17 
terrific thunder of exploding sh« 
was made by 125-millimeter cann 
Mr. Kaltenborn, voluble as ever, sto 
on the roof of a hotel in Henday 
France, just over the Franco-Spani 
border and a few miles from the sce 
of the violent cannonading. 

A short-wave hook-up caught th 
Kaltenborn voice and the sound of th 
shelling. The sounds were then r 
broadcast to the United States ov 
the Columbia network. 

Radio officials termed the occasi 
an epic one. For the first time in t! 
history of broadcasting, they said, 
real battle with actual gunfire w 
transmitted through the air waves. 





Nominee’s Voices 


Two voices that attract millions 
listeners were subjects of study | 
radio engineers last week. 

In a set of “voice pictures,” t! 
speaking tones of President Roosev« 
and Governor Landon were compare 

The Roosevelt record showed a 
even flow of words, voice of mediu 
pitch, tones ranging from very low 
high and frequent pauses for empha: 

Landon was represented as havi 
a moderate sustained tone, a little h 
in pitch, great volume-energy a 
many pauses. 

This was the technical picture. T! 
elusive, almost intangible element 
personality has and will continue t 
provide fuel for partisans. Most 
listeners agree Roosevelt is a mast 
vocal showman. His voice is term¢ 
variously as lively, dramatic, vibra! 
and colorful. Opponents of the pres 
dent use the phrase “voice gymnastics 

Landon proponents term their ca! 
didate’s speech simple and straight 
forward, direct and factual. Opposi 
tion critics of the governor declare 
the Kansan has not mastered the ar! 
of radio delivery, that he lacks 
“punch,” is overly hesitant and unsur 
of himself. 

Those favoring the silver tongue are 
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referred by Landon men to William 
Jennings Bryan, an outstanding orator 
who failed three times in his quest 
for the presidency. 

Roosevelt adherents insist 16 years 
f broadcasting have educated Amer- 
icans to a demand for something more 
than everyday speech. 

The war between listeners is an 
open one, the decision to be announc- 
ed November 3. 


Sept. 





Vein of Ore 


Drilling ever deeper into the radio 
bonanza, Officials of the major broad- 
casting networks last week checked 
on the dollar progress made and the 
vein of rich ore lying ahead. The re- 
sults were heartening enough to widen 

rins on executives’ faces and large 
enough to cause observers to widen 
their eyes at the figures. 

Last year, the radio industry earn- 

i a total of $87,000,000. This year, 

ecutives saw the income nearing 
the $100,000,000 mark. More than half 
the $13,000,000 gain was expected 
so into the coffers of the major net- 
rks—Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 

and National Broadcasting Co. 
Variety, handbook of the entertain- 

t world, pointed to Columbia as 
ely to turn in the most profitable 

rformance. While NBC’s earnings 
for 1936 were estimated at about $32,- 
(00,000, up about $1,000,000 over last 

r, CBS stood to earn about $22,000,- 

a gain of about $5,000,000. 
\ further fertile field for profit was 
n by the manufacturers of radio 
As reported in PATHFINDER 


\ 


Sept. 12), listeners. bought 6,026,000 
is last year. Manufacturers are 


eful of the 8,000,000 mark in 1936. 
1 spite of booming equipment sales, 
irge expanse of territory remains 
be explored. <A report lately made 
‘lic by the Federal Communications 
mission stated that more than a 
rter of the radio receiving sets in 
United States were at least seven 
irs old. In this group, manufac- 
ers last week believed they saw 
big gold field. 


NAMES 


“Mahatma” or “Holy Man” to mil- 
ons of British" subjects in India, 
MOHANDOS K. GANDHI returned re- 
ently to his home in Wardha, Central 
Provinces, after having spent a fever- 
idden week in a Bombay hospital. 


- 











rhe longest reigning monarch and 

chest woman in Europe, QUEEN 
WILHELMINA of Holland, celebrated 
ier fifty-sixth birthday recently. The 
oyal court announced her only daugh- 
'r, Princess JULIANA, heir to the 
Netherlands throne, would wed a Ger- 
nan Prince, BERNARD ZU LIPPE- 
BIESTERFELD, a smart dresser. 


A modern Noah is WALTER B. 
(“Life Begins at 40”) PITKIN. The fa- 
nous author, with a puzzled staff of 


workmen, is engaged at present in 
building an odd, keel-less “ark” in the 
hills near his home at Dover, N. J., 
thirty-five miles from the ocean. He 
refused to talk to inquisitive newsmen 
recently, but announced through his 
secretary, “I'll tell you all about it in 
two months,” 

After a lifetime of Republicanism, 
DR. MARY E. WOOLLEY, noted peace 
advocate and president of Mt. Holyoke 
College for girls, announced that she 
would take the stump for President 
Roosevelt this fall, because of his “‘co- 
operative” stand for peace. 


~ 


“I couldn’t call my time my own 
those days,” said ALBIE BOOTH, 
reminiscing with reporters about a 


time when he was “the mighty atom” 
of victorious Yale football teams. Five 
years out of college, he now presides 
at a paper-littered desk as district 








Inc. 


Pictures 


From Football to Ice Cream: Albie Booth 
manager for an ice cream company in 
New Haven, Conn., and saw only three 
games last fall. His admitted desire 
to return to the gridiron is relieved 
each season when he acts as a mem- 
ber of the Connecticut board of offi- 
cials for secondary school] footballers. 


Guest of honor last fortnight at a 
dinner prepared by Maggie, the family 
cook, was MRS. ALFRED M, LANDON. 
The occasion was her thirty-eighth 
birthday, which she had wanted to 
forget, “if possible.” Campaign busi- 


ness kept her husband in Topeka, 


“I’m gloriously _ satisfied,” said 
ELSIE JANIS, war-time “Sweetheart 


of the A. E. F.,” at the conclusion of 
the first day’s auction of her property. 
Part of the proceeds, she explained, 
will go to pay debts, the rest to charity. 
The stage star miraculously survived a 
serious automobile accident last sum- 
mer, and now intends to spend the rest 
of her life performing “for the good 
of everybody.” 
. 7. ° 

The allegiance of that noted lover 
of dumb things, JOE PENNER, is now 
divided between his famous duck and 
“Tuflie,” a midget draft horse recently 
acquired by the screen and radio star. 
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“ON HIS BACK” et 
Get. hOOLS 


FOR ONLY Ic A DAY 


Wor you like to receive up to 
$100.00 ev ery month when you 
need it most —while disabled? Also assure your loved 
ones up to $1000.001n event of accidental death?—ell 
for Ic a day, only $3.65 a year? STERLING, an old 
reliable company, protects at this low cost, use 









they deal by mail. Policy covers common every day 
accidents including those of your occupation. 


FREE 


Persons 10 to 70 years of age etigiite 

a doctor's examin. a. 3 

send your age and beneficiary's m.. 

INSPECTION and relationship. Policy mailed for 10 
ays Free Inspection. No agent will call. 

Liane No obligation. Be Safe! Write todayi 


STERLING CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 











9875 Insurance Center Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BE CANT LIVE : S 





Peterman's Discovery kills fast, costs little. Can be 
sprayed on mattresses. Spout on can also puts fluid 
in mattress seams, behind baseboards, moldings, in 
cracks, any place where bed bugs breed. Bugs suck it 
in and die. Effective 24 hours a day. Guaranteed. 25c, 
35c and 60c at your nearest druggist’s. 


od SN 





BIisSscoven vy 
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«++ STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE... 


Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin afflic~ 
tions? For quick and happy relief, use cooling, antisep- 
tic liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. Its centile oilssoothe 
the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries 
fast. Stops the most intense itching instantly: A 35e 

trial bottle, at drug ateren, gooves it~or money back: 


RUPTUR no matter of how 


long standing or of 
what size, is prompt- 
ly and permanently overcome by our 
Specialists and without dependence 
upon trusses. You will be able to 
throw away your truss permanently 
if treated by our Specialists. Write 
for free booklet. 
DR. PIERCE’S CLINIC, Dept. R, BUFFALO, N.Y. 











EN for distributin 
J. ROSEBUD Salve or Co 6 hells 
THOLENE ointment at 25c ea. Order 
boxes of Rosebud or Tholene on t 





Gell 12 Christmas Card Assortmen 


MAKE SPARE TIME CASHI 
Earn up to $25in a week selling to friends 


and others. 21 new stunning Christmas Cards, 
any engraved and hand colored pconigns metal & 


oil inserts, ribbon ties, cut-outs. Fast $ 6 seller. 

ae ou 100% profit and Cash Bonus. © Jomplete line 
nat - Stic er assortments selling for 5c up Wigite! . 
1 CARD CO., 430 Way Stskimira, Ne ¥- 





START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


ap a / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, aes 


Dept. R178, Rochester, N. 

IMMEDIATELY / Sirs: Rush to me at ee 
(1) 32-page book with list of many 
Common educa- & U. 8S. Government Big Pay Jobs 
tion usually 4 obtainable. (2) Tell me how to 


sufficient. S get one of these jobs. 

BE CONGUE 7 same... .nécccccoccdsccgecceesovedase : 
Today F NOM ...csee0s 

Sure. BEDE voc redvicogrocadicvocscanecse ° 






















































































































Ask The Stars 


Do you want to know 
about your chances in life, 
about love, marriage, chil- 
Gren, travel, inheritance, 
lucky days, lucky colors, 
best traits, hidden abilities, 
whom you should marry? 
Have you questions no one 
can answer? 


Let me tell you how 
your star of destiny af- 
fects your future, and 
how astrology, the  sci- 
ence of reading the stars, 
answers your questions and 
personal problems. Do not 
delay, but send me your 
exact birth date at once, 
together with 25c (coin 
or stamps) for a _ horo- 
scope and information that 
may astonish you. 


FREE—My private 40,000 


F E E word Lucky Dream Book 


LUCKY will be ineluded if you 
DREAM BOOK = send at once. 


KEYSTONE SERVICE, P. 0. Box 7439 
Philadelphia, Pa. Studio H-98 





The one SureRelief from 


‘ASTHMA: 


Read articleon Asthma relief and Hay 
Fever listed under Scientific in issue of 
August 22nd of Pathfinder. Breatheasy 
is that remedy! Sold under absolute 
guarantee. 


Use Breatheasy ! —Get lasting relief= 
Become a distributor. 


PASCAL COMPANY 


tO See ee 


No JOKE Jo Bet DEAF 


—Every £ person knows that— 

per. Wag ~ h - Seat Be hear his watch tick after 

deaf for twenty-five years, withhis Arti- 

| Rela Ear Drums. He wore them day and night. 

,They stopped his bead 

noises. They are invisible 

- andcomfortable,no wires 

’ or batteries. Write for 

TRUE STORY. Also 
booklet on Deafness. 


THE WAY COMPANY 
724 Hofmann B Detroit, Michigan 


~ ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS— RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D.,209-B St., Hallowell, Maine. 


A Baby For You? 


> 
If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
Mildred Owens, Dept. A-506 Hanan Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and Write now and try f for this wonderful happiness. 


LEG SORES 


If you have stubborn, torturing trichophyton tinea leg 
sores, don’t suffer any longer, without trying ULGO. 
user writes: ‘‘Would not take $1,000 for what Ulgo aid 
for me. It completely healed my leg sore of years’ 
standing.’’ SEND NO MONEY—just name and address. 
Use all. If satisfied send 50c; if not, your report can- 
cels charge and you owe nothing. Write to Ulgo Co., 
125 Wirthman Bldg., Dept. 177, Kansas City, Mo. 
A Sti el rt aac 


Mouth Clear THREE POINT 
%6 SUCTION ROOFLESS 


Featherweight—N o Gagging— 
Natural Taste—Holds Better. 
Singers, Speakers, like the ex- 
tra tongue room, clearer mouth. 
All forms false teeth — Much 
Better by Piail. 60 Day Trial. 
The Hod Laboratories, 256 Krause Bidg., Tampa, Tampa, Fla. 


1 ‘Blooming 6 pine 
Darwin ulips ; 
ne mixture of 
colors. Guaranteed to bloom next wm } 50 for $1.00, 
postpaid. BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO., 
256 F. T., GALESBURG, MICH. 
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WOMEN IN 


THE NEWS 





Women Diplomats 


With the recent resignation of Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde as minister 
to Denmark, the United States foreign 
and consular service was left with 
only two women in its official ranks. 
Mrs. Rohde, the first woman ever to be 
named an American minister, held a 
post of considerable prominence. The 
two others remain in lesser stations. 

Mrs. Rohde’s success, however, evi- 
dently has stirred up interest among 
many women who have a desire to 
serve the government abroad. Now 
that she has resigned, the State De- 
partment has made public the fact that 
preliminary examinations have been 
held for one of the largest women 
groups ever to apply for admission to 
the diplomatic field. 

A total of 38 women from all parts 
of the nation are now hoping to be 
called to Washington for final oral 
tests. The preliminary written exami- 
nations have been gone over. Those 
whose papers receive a rating of 70 
per cent or better will be the ones 
summoned to the capital. The final 
questioning will start October 13, con- 
tinuing for eight days thereafter. 

Whatever results the final tests 
bring, it is regarded as almost certain 
that one or two women will win posts, 
even though the preliminaries involv- 
ed the competition of 689 men 

Only six women have been appoint- 
ed in the past. The first of these was 
Miss Lucille Atcherson, who was a 
woman pioneer in foreign service and 
who resigned in 1927. In 1922 she 
made headlines as the first of her sex 
to pass the State Department’s stiff 
questioning. The two women still 
serving are Miss Frances E, Willis of 
Metropolis, Ill., now third secretary to 
the American embassy in Brussels, 
Belgium, and Miss Constance Ray 
Harvey of Buffalo, N. Y., on duty in 
Milan, Italy. 

a - 


War on Soot 


“We mean business. If we succeed, 
millions of women in other cities will 
adopt our methods.” 

The words were spoken firmly last 
week by Mrs. Anthony C. Lund, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Chamber of Com- 
merce in Salt Lake City, Utah. They 
referred to the campaign just started 
to eliminate the city’s smoke and soot 
nuisance. 

The campaign is designed to bring 
about the construction of a big “coal- 
cleaning” plant. As explained by the 
women’s chamber, the plan is to use 
a low-temperature carbonization proc- 
ess to remove smoke impurities from 
Utah’s soft coal. 

Soot, which has long been the home- 
keeper’s problem in many cities, settles 
down at its worst in winter-time when 
furnaces are kept busy. It is Mrs. 





Lund’s hope that she and her assoc 
ates have hit upon an idea that may 
result in a real solution, To that end. 
5,000 Salt Lake City women hay 
pledged themselves to cooperate. If 
things go as expected, $100,000 will be 
spent on the “cleaning” machine. 
—_—___ +.) 


Passion Flowers 


In mythology there is a fascinating 
story about the Amazons. It tells of 
a race of women who waged bloody 
war, allowed no men in their land, 
and tried to perpetuate-themselves by 
yearly. visits to neighboring tribes 
Their offspring, if male, were sent out 
of the country, for only daughters 
were wanted and only daughters were 
kept. 

In modern Spain, this legend serves 
as an apt footnote to the story of real 
Amazons fighting real war and draw- 
ing real blood. They have been called 
the “Passion Flowers” of their coun- 
try’s fearsome strife. The most im- 
portant one of them is hailed as “La 
Pasionaria”—the chief Passion Flower, 
the top-ranking Amazon. 

“La Pasionaria,” whose real name i: 
Mrs. Dolores Ibarruri, is a Communis! 
deputy in the Loyalist Spanish Gov- 
ernment. As the civil war ended i 
eighth week (see page 7), she appeared 
twice in the news. The first time wa 
when she whipped together an organi- 
zation to start a drive to win Euro 
pean sympathy for the Loyalist caus: 
The second time was when Madrid o! 
ficials announced they would nam: 
their first new armored car in her hon 
or. The car, like a number of others 
is now being made out of the melted- 
down bells of Madrid’s churches. 

Under “La Pasionaria,” a great for: 





Pictures In 


"La Pasionaria” of Spain: Mrs. Ibarrur' 
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Pictures Inc 


These Barcelona women have learned about 
violence and death in Spain. 


women has joined the Loyalist 
ranks. They have learned how to 
throw hand bombs, operate machine 
ins, handle rifles, shoot pistols, and 
hrust bayonets. They have marched 
to the battle lines and fought side by 
de with regular soldiers—there to 
kill or be killed. Their place in the 
ar has even been glorified by the 
government which has circulated an 
flicial poster showing an attractive 
ung girl, her upraised arm holding 
gun aloft, her mouth pleading for 
olunteers. 

The appeal has not been in vain. 
Led by “La Pasionaria,” the warm- 
hearted and quick-tempered women 
of the Loyalist side have entered the 
fight, bringing with them additional 

ile volunteers for the government’s 
orces. Curiously, though, newspaper 
eports have described them as for- 

tting their natural kindliness by 
being every bit as merciless as their 
others-in-arms. 





Goal: 50,000,000 


Nine American women have just 
unched an ambitious drive to get 
000,000 signatures for a petition op- 
posing war. The signatures, all of 
hich will be sought in the United 

tates, will be added eventually to a 

orld-wide peace plea carrying 50,- 
00,000 names. 

The start of this women’s drive 
oincided with the International Peace 
Conference at 3russels, Belgium. 
There, for three days the past fort- 

ght, 6,000 delegates met and pledged 
hemselves to a universal anti-war 
ampaign that will operate along the 
ines of that now being conducted in 
his country. 

The nine women heading the peti- 
tioning drive in America constitute the 
American unit of The Committee of 
the People’s Mandate to End War. The 
honorary chairman is the famous Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, who has long 
been identified with the peace move- 


(Continued on page 24) 














SCHOOLS 
Tradition Ends 


“It’s a touchdown for Yale. A touch- 
down for those boys in blue who are 
battling with all the power and drive 
one gets in Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany oil...” 

Thus did some dubious alumni of 
“Old Eli” expect that broadcasters in 
the Yale Bowl next month would de- 
scribe football games of the 1936 team. 
For Yale men were confronted last 
week with a startling break in New 
Haven athletic tradition. 

The Atlantic Company, one of five 
big oil concerns that have been lining 
up college and university officials to 
permit broadcasting of football games 
under commercial sponsorship, had 
held out an offer of $20,000 and Yale 
had announced acceptance. 

For the money, the company’s 
broadcasters will have sole radio 
rights to each of the university’s six 
home contests and will be able to 
give a sales talk to the hundreds of 
thousands who follow the exploits of 
the Blue eleven. 

In exchange for the broadcasts, Yale 
will obtain extra income to aid other 
sports teams which frequently operate 
at a loss and must be supported by 
funds taken in from football patronage. 

Within a day after Yale’s accept- 
ance, other large colleges and univer- 
sities let their own commercially- 
sponsored football contracts out of 
the bag of secrecy. 

30ston College and Brown Univer- 
sity agreed to permit games to be 
broadcast for a price. Cornell, Holy 
Cross, Temple, Franklin & Marshall, 
Duke and the University of Virginia 
welcomed the offer of the oil company. 

The Kellogg Company of Battle 
Creek, Mich., makers of cereals, an- 
nounced it had signed with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for sponsorship 
of football games, and that it would 
also pay for the privilege of broad- 
casting contests played by Catholic 
colleges in Washington, D. C. 

In the South, the ice against foot- 
ball broadcasts having been broken, 
individual colleges were permitted by 
the Southern Conference to make 
whatever contracts they wished. 

However, Virginia members of the 
conference in a separate meeting vot- 
ed down a proposal to take advantage 
of the permission. 

In New York, Columbia and Ford- 
ham, athletic directors, cocking an eye 
at the national parade marching by 
the cash register, hesitated, then an- 
nounced meetings would be held soon 
to consider the problem. 

The problem to many was whether 
this latest development would prove 
the final death-dealing squeeze to 
amateur collegiate football. Last win- 
ter, Dr. James Rowland Angell, presi- 
dent of Yale, said he saw the dollar 
sign strangling football. Last week, 





(Continued on page 21) 











Lose Big Hips 
Fat Stomachs 
Double Chins 


Lose Fat The Easy Way—Without 
Starvation Diets, or Back-Breaking, 
Bending and Rolling Exercises. 






There is no mystery about this method, 
Doctors have been prescribing it for years. 
It is based on a scientific discovery of the 
medical profession that excess fat in many 
cases is caused by a little gland that does 
not work well. 

Every drop of our blood goes through 
this tiny gland sixteen times a day. It 
produces about one and one-half drops of 
vital fluid every 24 hours. The action of 
this fluid on the blood is much the same 
as the action a good draft has on the 
burning of coal in a furnace. It turns on 
the “draft” that increases the speed with 
whjch food and fatty tissues “burn up.” 

If this gland doesn’t pour out about one 
and one-half drops of its vital fluid a day, 
many people take on fat. 

Doctors find a simple easy way to rem- 
edy this condition is to feed this gland 
the substance it lacks. Then, many peo- 
ple get rid of the excess flesh that swells 
out their figures in ugly bumps and lumps. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are based 
on this same method so generally used by 
modern doctors. Millions are using them 
with success, They are prepared by a 
world-famous medical laboratory. Their 
formula is given in every package so you 
know what you’re taking. 

For 28 years millions of fat people have 
found Marmola Prescription Tablets ef- 
fective for the reduction of ugly fat. Don’t 
take chances with starvation diets or back- 
breaking exercises. Get a box of Marmola 
from your druggist today. 


ne FE earn Profitable Finfesiion 





é in QO days at Home 


\ Salaries of Men and Women LY the Saosin ro- 
\ fession of Swedish Massage run as hi to 
ge per week but many prefer to open a own of - 
ces. Large incomes from tors, hospitals, sani- 
tariums, clube and private patients come to those 
qooapality through our training. Reduc- 
alone offers rich rewards for ia! - 
== Anatomy charts and supplies are 
given with our course. Write for details 
4 National College of Massage & 
Physio - Therapy, 20 N. Ashiend 
Avenue, Dept. 669, Chicago, MW. 


OR. ELDREDGE’S 
APPROVED 
SELF TREATMENT 
THE WONDER WORKER 


pleasant, clean, stainless, sure relief. Albert Soucy, War- 
ren, R.1., says: ‘Your treatmentis certainly wonderful re- 
lief’’. The penetrating liquid gets right into the focal pointof 
trouble. $1—we pay postage. Satisfaction, or money back. 


MELROSE LABORATORY, M.H. Box 55, Melrose, Mass. 








PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and BeautytoGray 


and Faded Hair 
Goc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


“LEADING §$ 
MAGAZINES s+ 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


{ ] Better Homes & { ] Home Arts Needlecraft 
Gardens, 1 yr. 2 yrs. 

Country Home, 2 yrs. { }] Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Household, 2 yrs. Screen Book, 1 yr. 
Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Movie Classic, 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
Flower Grower, 6 mos. [X] The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 


The 4 magazines in this clab must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
You actually save $2.00, Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 55E Main St., Adams, N. , @ 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine test and full partic- 
ulars of his amazing Method for reducible 
Rupture control that is bringing a new 
ease, comfort and freedom to thousands 
who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how 
long you have had it, or how hard to 
hold; no matter how many kinds of 
trusses you have worn, let nothing pre- 
vent you from getting this FREE TRIAL. 
Whether you are tall and thin, short and 
stout or have a large rupture, this marvel- 
ous Appliance will so control the rup- 
tured parts that you will be as free to 
work at any occupation as though you 
had never been ruptured. 

Test this guaranteed Method for re- 
ducible rupture without any risk. Simply 
send for FREE TRIAL to W. S. Rice, Inc., 
55E Main St., Adams, N. Y. 


(DEAFNESS 1S MISERY 


bony people with defective hearing and 

Head Noises enjoy Conversation, Movies. 
Church and Radio, because they use 
Leonard Invisible Ear Drums eg 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 

' Gm the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
‘They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of DRUAE, 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. _ A. ©. LEONARD, Ino. Dept. A, 70 6th Ave., New York 


EY ;. Treatment on 


FREE Trial 


If you suffer from dim or blurred vision, granulated 
or inflamed lids, spots, scums, smarting, burning or 
watering—just your name and address will bring you, 
all charges prepaid, a $1 Treatment of Dr. DePew’s 
Famous Eye Prescription. No matter how long you 
have suffered or where you live in U. S., try this 
treatment without risk. If completely satisfied you 
send $1, otherwise your report cancels charge. 
asw The DePew Chemical =” 804F King Bldg., 
w. 420 W. 11th, Kansas _— , ira ins Mo. 


nee DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


















for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B4 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


vy, LONESOME ? ke, 82.22 


appi- 
ness. I have made thousands happy. Why 
not you? Confidential introductions b let 
= ter. Nationwide membership. (Estab — 
> 1924). Continuous personal service, All a. 
Lots of Christian members. Free particu hn 
es OSU. Lois = REEDER, Sex 549, PALESTINE, TEXAS. 


Is There a Kink 
In Your Pocketbook? 


Like thousands of others you no doubt find your 
expenses staying at least one long jump ahead of 
your earnings most of the time. A pretty hard 
Job it is to keep the bills paid up, to say nothing 
of buying a few of the things you have long want- 
ed. True you have not spent your money fool- 
ishly—but why worry any longer? The time you 
spend pondering over your bills can easily be con- 
verted into cash with which to pay them. 


We will help you make extra money 


No experience is necessary—no investment is 
required. Just a part of your spare time plus 
the determination to MAKE EXTRA MONEY is 
all that is needed. Mail the coupon today for full 
information about looking after our subscription 
business in your community. The same identical 
money making opportunity that hundreds are 
right now cashing in on is open to you. Yes, you 
can easily make from $5 to $15 or more extra 
money in a week. What others are doing you 
too can do. Write today. 

**ee¢28 No Obligation Inquiry Blank ®°®*¢eee 
Subscription Manager, c 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

I want to make some extra money. Please send 
me full particulars and free supplies so I can 
go right to work. 
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IN THE MARKETS 





Building Boom? 
The United States is on the thresh- 
old of an enormous building boom. 
This statement was made indirectly 
a few days ago when Stewart Mc- 
Donald, Federal Housing Administra- 


tor, revealed figures heretofore not 
seen by the American public. 

In a sense, judging by current fore- 
casts, the construction field in the 
immediate future may undergo an ex- 
pansion similar to that experienced 
by the great automobile industry in 
1921. The importance of this is that 
most economists regard building as 
the key to a sound prosperity. 

Ailing and almost at death’s door 
since 1929, the heavy construction 
branch of America’s industrial body 
apparently has found new strength 
which may revitalize all those lesser 
businesses that prosper or decline as 
building increases or decreases. 

In a recent interview for example 
Administrator McDonald claimed that 
residential building last July was 700 
per cent greater than in July, 1933, 
and that more than 200,000 private 
homes would be built this year as 
against only 75,000 in 1935. 

At present building contracts lag 
far behind all other recovery indices 
but observers see in the new FHA fig- 
ures a clear indication that the slack 
in this field will be taken up and con- 
verted into widespread activity. 

Forecasters of the boom supported 
their prediction last week with these 
facts: (1) from the date of its start, up 
to this time, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration has insured well over 
one billion dollars worth of loans cov- 
ering such construction items as re- 
pairs,~ modernization, new private 
dwellings and large-scale building 
projects; (2) banking institutions have 
reported to FHA that they have found 
it exceptionally profitable to enter the 
installment loan field for building pur- 
poses; and (3) the FHA has received 
a good reaction to its new plan for en- 
couraging large-scale housing activi- 
ties by enlisting the cooperation of 
bankers in financing the insurance of 
mortgage bonds. 

Although it eyed them with proper 
moderation, labor was decidedly in- 
terested in the forecasts. The reason 
for this: a country-wide revival in the 
construction field would reopen one 
of the principal employment sources 
for both skilled and unskilled workers. 





Surprise Gain 

Freight carloadings, an index to 
general industrial activity, were at 
their highest the past fortnight since 
the fall season of 1931. In one 7-day 
period, railroads 
loaded cars, a distinct advance over 
preceding weeks. 
Although carloadings had shown a 


reported 753,742 - 





progressive upward trend for son 
time, so unexpected was the most r: 
cent rise that the Wall Street Journ 
saw “important implications,” assert 
ing that the gain was contrary to th 
usual seasonal drop, that it pointed to 
higher business levels for autumn, an 
that the midwest drought might n: 
affect railroads as much as was fir 
anticipated. 

Coincident with this report, can 
word from the magazine Railway A: 
that 3,225 new freight cars had be: 
ordered during August as against 
total of zero in August, 1935. T! 
total for 1935 entirely was 18,699 
contrast to 34,254 ordered for pu 
chase during the first eight months 
1936. In addition, as further eviden 
of the pickup, locomotive orders ha 
jumped, 134 having been called f 
so far this year as against only 84 f 
all of last year. 

As if to symbolize the sharp ra 
road gains, a huge locomotive was d 
livered a few days ago to the Uni 
Pacific Railroad at Omaha. The fi: 
of 15 ordered in a $2,000,000 Uni 
Pacific outlay, the new “Iron Hors 
was said to be powerful enough to pi 
a fully loaded 100-car train a mile 
minute. Its length was described 
equal to the height of a 10-story buil 
ing, its firebox as large as a good 
sized bedroom. The builder was th 
American Locomotive Company ai 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





Cotton, Wheat 


Latest reports from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics indicated last 
week that 1936 would probably show 


the smallest world supply of American 
cotton since 1929. At the same tin 

the bureau predicted a probable 

cline of about 320,000,000 bushels in 
world wheat supplies. 

The statistics on American cotton 
covering crop figures and trade esti 
mates of world carry-over, pointed t 
a current total world supply of abo 
19,600,000 bales. Thus, American co! 
ton has fallen slightly under last yea! 
total and considerably under the 19: 
peak of 26,000,000 bales. 

According to the bureau repo! 
Italy, Germany and Japan have be« 
importing less American cotton bé 
cause such crops as those of India and 
Brazil have been selling at cheap: 
prices. Consumption of this country) 
cotton, however, was 12,475,000 bal: 
the past year, an increase of more tha 
1,000,000 bales over the precedi! 
year. The normal domestic consum] 
tion has been approximately 13,500 
000 bales. 

In its summary of the world whea 
outlook, the agricultural burea 
emphasized poor crops in most nort! 
ern hemispere countries as the prin 
cipal reason for the decrease in cro} 
production, which was estimated 
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three billion bushels, 182,000,000 
bushels less than last year. American 
wheat production has been estimated 
at 633,000,000 bushels, which is below 
the amount used in the United States 
in the past two years. American sup- 
plies, however, are expected to be 
nore than enough for the usual domes- 
tic requirements for soft red, white, 
and hard red winter wheat. Supplies 
of red spring and durum wheat, on the 
other hand, definitely will not meet 
ormal needs- as a result of the 
ought’s effects on the spring crop. 
Short crops, the bureau report said, 
uld bring the average level of world 
wheat prices a good bit higher than 
st year’s price range. During the 
ist three years, under the AAA and 
the influences of nature, short crops 
fted American wheat prices to an 
usually high point in relation to 
markets of the world. 
—______ >». 


Business Briefs 


© The delivery of a minimum of 
000,000 gallons, the largest motor 
el contract ever made in the history 
viation, was ordered several days 
by United Air Lines. The con- 
[, covering a three-year supply of 
line, was placed with the Colonial 
on Oil Company and other Stan- 
distributors. The fuel will be 
| in the huge twin-engined trans- 
ts which burn 63 gallons an hour. 
q@ Are port last week disclosed that 
ountry’s 12 Federal Reserve Banks 
ed, during the first half of this 
to earn enough to cover divi- 
d payments, The earnings amount- 
0 only $3,277,988 as against $3,921,- 
paid out in dividends. 
© The Bell telephone system an- 
need a net gain of 68,000 in tele- 
nes during last month, the best 
ust gain in the company ’s history. 
\ugust, 1935, the gain was less than 
lf that—27,200. 
© A coal scarcity after next January 
vas regarded as possible the past 
‘k by the National Association of 
rchasing Agents. The association’s 
11 committee advised members to 
nsider a prompt buying of tonnage 
stock against the shortage threat. 








SCHOOLS 





(Continued from page 19) 


William J. Bingham, Harvard graduate 
inager of athletics, gave unqualified 

pproval of the broadcasting plan, 
illing it dignified and consistent. 
Harvard, however, is: not consider- 
ig allowing sponsored broadcasts of 
game, and Princeton’s athletic di- 

ector said the university had con- 

istently rejected all such offers. 

0 eee 


American English 

The American people have been 
anti” a great many things. For 10 
onsecutive pages in the first section 
of the “Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish,” published last week by the Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, old antagon- 
isms are recorded in hyphenated 
words prefixed by “anti.” 

The range of “anti’s” took in such 
words as “anti-nullifier” “anti-imper- 
ialist”’ and “anti-rent.” As early as 
1788 there arose the word “anti- 
American.’ 

Work on the dictionary -of the 
“American” language has been in 
progress since 1926, under direction 
of Sir William Craigie and with the 
aid of scores of volunteer readers, in- 
cluding students at the universities of 
Kansas, Missouri and New Mexico. 
Funds were supplied by the General 
Education Board, the University of 
Chicago and the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 

The aim of the work which will 
have 19 more sections, has been to 
record what has happened to the Eng- 
lish language in America, since 1607. 

Founders of the United States con- 
tributed much to the language. The 
phrase “holding the bag,” viewed with 
lifted eyebrow by purists, was origi- 
nated by Thomas Jefferson, who in 
1793, wrote: “If the bankruptcies of 
England proceed to the length of an 
universal crush of their paper... 
She will leave Spain the bag to hold.” 
Jefferson was credited also with coin- 
ing “Americanism,” a word now sub- 
jected to a variety of interpretations. 
John Jay developed the word “Amer- 
icanize.” 

The word “average” was first used 
as a verb by George Washington. The 
phrase “back country,” meaning. un- 
developed and untutored land was also 
found in a letter of his. 

Americans have “played fast and 
loose” with English words, especially 
such terms as “awful,” “all,” “along,” 
“around.” The orig inal sense of the 
word “awful” was “awe-inspiring” 
but Americans have twisted it into 
such meanings as “very unpleasant,” 
“disagreeable,” “ugly,” and “objection- 
able.” They also have used it as the 
equivalent of “very.” 

Honors for the much disputed word 
“ain't,” bane of school children and 
regarded by some as denoting lack of 
culture, were given by the research- 
ers to England. The English started 
it themselves, Americans merely con- 
tinuing to use it. 


Quoddy, School 


In the midst of the controversy 
over disposition of the Passamaquoddy 
power project came the announcement 
the other week that the village, neai 
Eastport, Me., was to become a school. 

The grounds will be maintained by 
the War Department and used by the 
National Youth Administration to 
train 2,000 young men and boys in 
skills to fit them for industry. In the 
words of Richard R. Brown, deputy 
executive administrator of the NYA, 
the course of study will be based 
“more on the acquisition of useful 
skills than the curriculum of the or- 
dinary school .. . there'll be a big 
opportunity for placement and guid- 
ance work.” 
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° SIMPLE INEXPENSIVE 3 
TREATMENT BRINGS 


QUICK RELIEF in SPASMS oF 


ASTHMA 


For many years sufferers from distressing 
attacks of spasms of Asthma have found the 
warm medical smoke of Dr. Blosser’s Medical 
Cigarettes (no tobacco) effective in helping 
to relieve the spasms. 

As the warm medi- 

cated vapors are in- 
( haled they penetrate 

deep through breath- 
ing passages frequently 
choked up with phlegm 
and mucus, relieve 
the congestion and help 
restore easy breathing, 
For your own sake 
try this simple relief 
at once. At any 
druggist or send for 
FREE SAMPLE CIGARETTES — address 
The Blosser Co., Dept 151, Atlanta, Georgia. 


DR. BLOSSER’S MEDICAL CIGARETTES 
a A Ee NR SRNR I a 


Penetrates 


Doctor’s Prescription 
Stops Craving for Liquor 


Trial Sent Free 


A doctor’s prescription successfully used 
for years in hospital treatment for those 
addicted to the use of alcohol, is now 
offered to the public for home treatment. 
It is harmless and can be taken in tea, 
coffee, food or any other liquid with or 
without the user’s knowledge Removes 
the craving for liquor and builds up the 
resistance. Many loved ones saved and 
brought back to a life of usefulness. Write 
Western Chemicals, Inc., Dept. 20A Vance 
Building, Seattle, Washington, for a FREE 
trial and full particulars. It will be sent 
immediately in plain wrapper. Do it today. 








y wl 
10 DAYS’ 
SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age, and address 
and receive by return mail set of 14 TRIAL GLASSES 


TRIAL 


to select from to fit your eyes. NOTHING MORE 
TO PAY until you can see satisfactorily far and near. 
Then the above Beautiful Style will Cost, 708 only 
$4.95; other styles $245 up. MONEY BA if un- 
satisfactory after 10-day trial CIRCULAR with 
latest styles and lowest prices FREE, 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO. 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 609- “N, Chicago, Il. Hi. 


BLADDERano KIDNEY & 
SUFFERERS ! / 
Get this FREE booklet? 


Learn how New York Doctor’s revolutionary guaran- 
teed home-treatment gives quick, safe relief from 






Burning, Itching Passages: Back and Leg Pains, 
Getting up Nights; Loss of Pep and Nervousness due 
to faulty functioning of bladder and kidneys, Graphic 


chart is included FREE, showing kidneys, bladder 

and prostate, Don’t suffer! Learn how thousands of 

ate have found relief! Write today (post card 
ill do). No obligation. 


Atkins Chemical I Co., Dept. n9, Wo. “ME G3rdSt., New York City 


REGAIN VIGOROUS HEALTH 


™ Seltering from Prostate dis- 
orders, Night Rising, Piles, 
Constipation, Pains in | 
and back, my free book 
explains the Vibratherm home ab 
economical, painless, very efficacious. 
Recommended by physicians. Write 


Cc. S. HOGAN, Room 543-P, 
406 South Main St., Los Angeles, Cs Calif. 


GO OR YOU PAY NOTHING. To prove 

you may be rid of Pile torture will 

send you a regular 4-day M- kOvDs 

Combination treatment upon poesia of 
? cover Eo costs, ete 


lieved pay § not, ing. rite 
M-ROYDS CO., Seon to 738 Delaware, Kansas City, Me. 














































































































Kidneys Must 
Clean Out Acids 


Your body cleans out Acids and poisonous 
wastes in your blood thru 9 million tiny, deli- 
cate Kidney ‘tubes or filters, but beware of 
cheap, drastic, irritating drugs. If functional 
Kidney or Bladder disorders make you suffer 
from Getting Up Nights, Nervousness, Leg 
Pains, Backache, Circles Under Eyes, Dizzi- 
ness, Rheumatic Pains, Acidity, Burning, 
Smarting or Itching, don’t take chances. Get 
the Doctor’s guaranteed prescription called 
Cystex. $10,000.00 deposited with Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, Calif., guarantees Cys- 
tex must bring new vitality in 48 hours or 
money back on return of empty package. Tel- 
ephone your druggist for guaranteed Cystex 
(Siss-tex) today. 


Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma So ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 281-A ee Bidg., 


462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Disease 


CONTROL of Blood 


Mr. Sam C. of Los Angeles, Calif., like hundreds 
of other satisfied users, writes: ‘“‘Your medicine 
will do more than you claim for it. I have seen it 
proven for over 40 years. There is nothing wrong 
with me now. As a blood tonic Sterling Remedy 
can’t be beat. Every year or two I take a bottle 
just to clear up my blood.” John Sterling Remedy 
Co., Dept. 6, Kansas City, Missouri, will send a 
free book in plain envelope, which tells about this 
effective’ home treatment against disease of the 
blood. No matter what the cause or how far advanced 
your case may be, write today. 


$3.50 Truss FREE tony 


now or ever—you get this truss just for trying a 
newer rupture method which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention— —entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. 

not gouge or enlarge opening. Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


DR. KAISER, 9070 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


and warts removed from face and body, 

safely, quickly, at home. No pain or 

blemish. No acid. FREE information. 

Write, Neff Laboratories, Sta. E-90, Toledo, Ohio 
. BIG $460 
IX m gazines 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 











1 Woman’s World 10 Leghorn World 

& Mothers’ Home Life 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
$8 Cloverleaf Amer. Review12 Amer. Poultry Journal 

4 Household Magazine 13 Kllustrated Mechanics 

5 Good Stories 14 Home Arts Needlecraft 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 

7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 

8 The Farm Journal 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 

9 Country Home X The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 

blank below. _ Sach magazine for one year. 
—ORDER BLANK—- —- —- =— = 

THE | PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder al) for one full year. 


| 12{3147516| 71819] 10] 11 1121 13/04] 5116107118 ] 
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Boondoggling 


Latest among amusements is a new 
give-away game called boondoggling, 
sometimes referred to as the “game of 
brain-trusters.” Whatever the intend- 
ed political significance, if any, the 
novel pastime recently made its ap- 
pearance in copyrighted form in New 
York, although it has been played in 
some spots throughout the country 
for the past three years. 

While the present administration is 
given full credit for the idea, those 
who are capitalizing on it are not 
New Dealers. The “give away” game 
is similar to monopoly or rather re- 
verse monopoly. It is played with 
markers, dice and a special board, the 
latter laid out similar to the monopoly 
board. But the board is marked with 
40 “projects” instead of the. usual 
monopoly signs. In turn, the players 
shake dice and move their markers 
from project to project. Each play- 
er loses or receives money (stage 
money, of course) according to the 
project on which his marker lands. 

However, the object of “boondog- 
gling” is to get rid of money instead 
of to accumulate it. And the player 
who gets rid of his money first wins 
the game. 

Incidentally, the markers, six of 
them, are labeled Genial Jim, Rex, 
Harry, Henry, Felix and Harold. And 
the paper money is in boondoggling 
denominations of 1, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100 
and 500 million dollars. At the open- 
ing of the game each player receives 
a billion dollars in WPA “notes.” A 
certain sum of this stage money is 
allotted for each of the 40 projects 
on the board. 

As indicative of the silliness of the 
game, some of the wildest “projects” 
include: teaching girls to sweep under 
beds, checker lessons, building lily 
ponds, tap-dancing for lobstermen, 
teaching mountaineers to write poetry, 
constructing bird houses, providing 
fan dancers for the CCC, etc. 





Brain Teaser: 


The Sunflower State does more than 
raise wheat and corn and grow presi- 
dential timber. It also has some 
clever puzzle framers. 

This week’s problem, contributed 
by G. W. Lawrence, of Hutchinson, 
Kans., entitled “Annoyance,” concerns 
Mrs. A; Mrs. B; Mrs. C, and Mrs. D, 
who were visiting together. 

Said Mrs. A: My daughter annoys 
me by getting into everything. Mrs. 
B said: My daughter annoys me by 
running over to the neighbors all of 
the time, and she is three times as 
old as your daughter. Safd Mrs. C: 
My daughter annoys me by being out 
every night, and I don’t know where 
she is much of the time, and she is 
three times as old as the ages of your 


daughters put together. Mrs. D said 
The annoyance I have with my daug! 
ter is that she is not likely to » 
married, as she is three times as 
as the united ages of your three gi: 
lacking 42 years, or she is five tim 
as old as the united ages of the 
younger girls. 

What is the age of each of the fo 
girls? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The brii 
may be any length. The cow tray 
ed at 18 miles per hour. The form 
to determine the point where the c: 
was standing: Twice the length of 
bridge, less one, divided by five, fri 
the end of the bridge nearest the 
proaching train. 

——->- 


Smiles 


Officer Zoole (stopping car w 
lady driver)—Say, where’s the fire? 

Miss Goolsby—In your eyes, 4 
great big gorgeous policeman. 

Mr. Snoach—Oh, you mustn’t bla 
me for my ancestors. 

Ethelberta—I don’t. 
for you. 





I blame th: 


Flatt—Who was more patient th 
Job, wiser than Socrates, braver th 
Lancelot, more handsome than Apoll 

Sharp—Oh, so you knew my wil 
first husband? 


Hayton—Do I look like a fool? 
Bettina—What difference do loo 
make? 





Mr. Summcoyn—I am not sure I a 
going to get well. Do you think I wou 
go to heaven if I left your church $50,00 

Rev. Savim (cautiously)—I wouldn’t li 
to promise, but it is worth trying, anywa 
Mr. Summcoyn. 


Guppy—And it isn’t _the first. tin 
you’ve burned me with your soup. 

Mrs. Guppy—Hereafter, why don 
you stick your thumb in it like th 
waiters do in the restaurants? 

Husband (hearing burglars dow: 
stairs)—Sh-h, dear. This is going 
be a battle of brains, 

Wifey—How brave of you, dear, t 
go unarmed. 


Alkali Pete sat down at the counte! 
of Sundog’s leading hashery and or! 
dered a steak. When it arrived, Pete 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
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er, em: yah worker ‘e' 
waa pot people The Pathfinder, this paper offers-e rare 
chance to profit by thie modern force. ing to sell, 
| boy or exchange ? re om agents? ant heip? Want « 
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gil _AGENTS _ 
ELL NEW AND USED CLOTHING! 
profit. Selling experience unnecessary. 


you furnishing everything. Catalogue Free. 
n Merchandise, J- 550 East 43rd, Chicago. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to repres sent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
he Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. _ 
SELL LEATHER NECKTIES—Look finer than silk. 
Big profits. Cleaned with damp cloth. All styles. 
Jorful designs. Always look new. Guaranteed 
profit plan. Send fifty cents for sample tie and 
mplete sales outfit. Nu-Mode Ties, 1335 North 
‘welfth, Milwaukee, Wis. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
urses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FALSE-TOOTH BRUSH 
ALM-ETT FALSE-TOOTH BRUSH, 25c postpaid. 
‘Recommended by dentists. Bristles do not soften; 
noves alkaline deposit. 25c additional will obtain 
» Palm-ett house-hold brushes. Money back guar- 
itee. Send today. Palm-ett Brush Co., Umatilla, Pia. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


100%-300% 
We start 
Liquida- 





ri 
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YOU AGREE To Show Them to Friends, I'll send 
yuu 2 Snag-Proofed Silk Stockings Free and show 

1 how to earn up to $22 a week. State Size. Amer- 
Mills, Dept. G-44, Indianapolis. 


YMEN. Earn money home spare or full time. Ad- 
ress envelopes, list names, sew, other work. Send 
tamp, details. Women’s Service League, 17-P9 
yury Street, Keene, N. H. 


FURNITURE 
ROOM SUITES—Breakfast Sets—Kitchen Cabi- 


Latest designs. Factory prices. Catalog 
Royal Furniture, Corydon, Ind. 


GROW MUSHROOMS 


NEY IN MUSHROOMS! Start now, in cellar or 
hed, get highest prices. Exclusive new process. 
t} *, better, quicker crops. We buy. Book free. Amer- 
? Mushroom Industrie Dept. 769, Toronto, Ont 
(1) HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 
oll MONTH PAID GOVERNMENT Assistant Lay 
eat) Inspectors at start Age 18-45. No experi- 
Vii required. Common education. Want to qualify 
ext entrance test? Details free. Write, Instruc- 
Service, Dept. 260, St. Louis, Mo. 
COME A BUSINESS DETECTIVE—make 
: your spare time—pleasant work—good fees. 
Pree Business Detective System, 1009 
Elmira, N. 
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Nov ELTIES 


Y WHOLESALE. 1,000 Bargains Catalogue 
ducts Company, Desk 617, Gary, Indiana. 


OLD COINS WANTED 


00 EACH FOR CERTAIN COIN. We Guarantee 
the World’s Highest Prices. 1909 Cents up 
$10.00, 1860 Cent $50.00 Cents of "1861, 1869, 1870, 

1890 $20.00 each. Large Cents $2000.00, 25c 
re 1916 $300.00, 50c before 1916 $750.00, Com- 
morative 50c 1915 to 1936 $60.00, Gold Coins 

0.00. Half Cents, Half Dimes, Foreign Coins, 
Money and Thousands of Others to $2500.00 
Send Dime for World’s Largest 10c Complete 
trated Catalogue Before Sending Anything to Sell. 


Free 





pay 








1anocoinshop, Dept. 142, Nantasket, Mass 
a 5% PERSONAL ws 
NESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential 
_ troductions by letter; dependable, nationwide 
vice for refined people. Investigate the best. 
ws led particulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jack- 
ville, Florida. <= EG 
INELY! Join world’s greatest social extension 
Bureau, 36 years of dependable service, quick re- 
photos, descriptions, introductions Free, many 
I a thy. Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Ml. 
vou INESOME? Friendship and romantic " correspond- 
. nee. Pen Pals Everywhere; send Dime for par- 
Ot lars. Pen Pal M. L. Club, P-922 Amboy Ave., 
| srthAmboy, New Jersey. 
INELY? Join a national church organization, sure 
yn to have select helpmate for you. Stamp and age. 
ev. Jones, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City, Mo. . 
[ARRY RICH—Get world’s finest club paper, 10c; 
‘ _ Photos, descriptions; some near you. Box 244, 
ti ittle Rock, Ark. 
D ONESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 
. Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
lon nsas City, Mo. " aces 
ti DIVORCES: Consent, 1 day; others thirty; American 
: Attorneys. No publicity. Full information. Box 151, 
arez, Mexico. 
ET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife, husband or 
__Sweetheart. Many wealthy. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 
yw LOVABLB LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY, craves 


_ Sweetheart. 

ig Oxford, Pla. 
ONESOME? Join active correspondence club. Thou- 

ands members everywhere. National Social Regis- 

r, t ter, 21 Park Row, New York. : 
IAN, CONGENITAL, HAS MONEY, craves sweetheart. 


Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 








Write. Club 55, Oxford, Fla. : f ag 
ONESOME? Join select club. Refined members 
mite verywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
rockin. 
ae OE SS 
| O1 F YOU WANT an affectionate sweetheart with money 
Pete write: Mary Lee, 445-F, Rolla, Missouri. 





LA 2NESOME—Pind your Ideal—Free memberships 
limited time, Send stamp. Box 330, Muskogee, Okla. 





looked at it and then ordered that it 
be cooked. 

“It is cooked,” gulped the proprietor. 

“Mebbe so,” snorted Pete, “but out 
at the Crooked Y we’ve had critters 
hurt worse than that that got well.” 

Mrs. Cleek—I am glad this is such 
fine golfing weather. 

Mrs. Podsnap—I didn’t know you 
played golf. 

Mrs. Cleek—I don’t but my husband 
does and Id rather have him out play- 
ing than staying home and growling 
about the weather. 





Hitch Hiker—Hey, mister, 
your way. 

Motorist—So I notice 
get there first. 


I'm going 


; but I'll bet I 


Sally—Jerry and I are engaged. 
Susie—Y ou don’t mean it? 
Sally—Of course not, but the silly 

fellow thinks I do. 
Harold — Who’ the deuce 

think you are, anyway? 
Mike—Who, me? I’m 

dandruff trying to get 


do you 


just a little 
ahead. 





Henry Peck—I wish, my dear, that 
you wouldn’t talk to me while I am 
driving. 

Mrs. Peck—You just keep driving, 
Henry, and we'll discuss it as we go 
along. 


Frances—You say you love me, but 
I just know you tell that to all the 
girls. 

Jimmy—What of it? You wouldn’t 
want to marry a freak, would you? 





INVENTIONS 
INVENTIONS COMMERC TALIZED. Pater nted or Un- 








patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 

right, St. Louis, Missouri 
MINERAL \ WATER CRYSTALS 

BUY GENUINE Texas “Mineral * Water Cry vstals fresh, 

dated, direct from packer. Two large $1.00 size 
packages, $1.00, postpaid Money back guarantee. 
Arbee Products, Dallas, Texa 

MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES 

$9 UP. DELIVERED—GUARANTEED Thousands 

sold. Catalog Free. Marble-Granite Factory, Oneco, 
Florida 

PRIZE CONTEST 

WHAT IS MOST BEAUTIFUL picture in world? 


Scenery? Painting? What? Dime enters your choice, 
gets Blunderbuss Magazine, —, win $5. Blunder- 


buss Company, Philcmath, Oregon 
WRITERS—SONGS—POEMS alee 


SEN] ND FOR FREE COPY of Booklet reve: aling ~ Secrets 

of Successful Song writing, free Rhyming Diction- 
ary and market information. If you write poems or 
melodies. Send for Our Offer Today. MMM Pub’s., 
Dept. PAl, Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


PHOTO FINISHING es 


20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago. 


ROLL DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful double weight 
Professional Enlargements, Fight Guaranteed prints 


25¢. Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll develop- 

ed, printed, and two 5x7 professional enlargements, 
one ‘tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin, 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


FINER FINISHING Rolls developed and printed, 

with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, Nation- 
ally known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 

professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 

sional enlargements 30c. 
Reprints and 2 enlargements 30c. 
RiverGrove, Illinois. . 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Day Service—2 Beautiful 
enlargements and 8 brilliant prints, quality guaran- 
teed 25¢. Electric Studios, 87 EauCilaire, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two double-clear prints each 
negative 25c. Reprints 24¢c. Enlargement coupon. 
Willard’s, Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 














rints and two profes- 
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* Special Trial 
Offer to 


{PILES Sufferers 


This Ointment is the prt- 
vate formula of the c- 
Cleary Sanitarium —larg- 
est institution in the world 
for the treatment of rectal 
and colon tases exclusively. We use this 
Ointment regularly as part of the treat- 
ment in our Clinic. It is not expected to 
give lasting results where conditions 
call for the services of an experienced 
rectal physician. But it soothes, and has 
brought temporary comfort and relief in 
hundreds of cases. A large Trial Tube 
with applicator will be sent you for 10c 
to pay postage and incidental charges. 


THE McCLEARY CLINIC 
782A Elms Bivd. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


IS EPILEPSY INHERITED? 
CAN IT BE CURED? 


A booklet containing the opinions of fa~ 
mous doctors on this interesting subject 
will be sent FREE, while they last, to any 
reader writing to the Educational Division, 
551 Fifth Ave., Dept. P-92, New York, N. Y. 






= LEARN JIUJITSU 


from AMERICA’S LEADING 
INSTRUCTORS 


Become a qualified Jiu-Jitsu Instraue- 
tor in 90 days. Excellent social and fi- 
nancial benefits afforded graduates of 
this school. For free booklet, write 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HU-JITSU, 
P.0. Box 382, Dept.P.A., Toronto, Ont. 


ISKEY HABIT Sur¥ 


Send Ser FREE TRIAL of Noxalco, « 
guaranteed harmies ome treatment. Can be given 
secretly in food or drink to anyone who drinks or craves Gin, 
Whiskey, Home Brew, Wine, M« hine, ete. Your request 
for Free Trial brings a trial supply by return mail and fall $2.00 
treatment which you may try under a 30 day refund guarantee. Try 


Noxaico at our risk. ARLEE CO.. Dept. H-41. BALTIMORE, MD. 


ob5k > RAISE GIANT FROGS 
BOOK 


START BACKYARD! WE BUY! 




















Breeder jays 10,000 eggs yearly Frogs sell 
up to $5 dozen. Get the facts ! 

AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO., FREE FROG 
Dept. 145-5, New Orieans, La. BOOK 





Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland 
and bladder 
amazing results 
PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 


acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
Endorsed by doctor 


2, Miami, Oklahoma. 















a Make CROW 
row Mushrooms in your Cellar jy) *usweoo, ./f 

or shed. Exclusive new process. Bigger, better, W// 

quicker crops. More money for you! Enormous & 

new demand. We buy. Hook fre ree. AMERICAR 

MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Dept. ra Toronto, Ont. 


Treatment mailed 

FREE TRIAL. If satisfied, 

egnd 81; if not, it's Free. 
or 

today. W. K. STERLINE 

817 Ohio Av. Sidney O. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘“‘Patent Protection’’ and “‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.”’ Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate im tant 
mechanical] principles. With books we also send ‘Bvi- 
dence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 806-K Victor Building, Washington, 1 D. C._ Cc. 
INVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Pree book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’ and “Record of Invention” form. 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Pree informa- 
tion on how to proceed. (larence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 6986 Adams uilding, Washington, D. C. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED: Man to start in business 




















selling widely- 


known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889. Big earn- 
ings. No capital or experience needed. Write for 
free particulars. Rawleigh’s, Dept. I-1-PAT Free- 


ort, Tl 


TELESCOPE 


BUILD YOUR OWN REFLECTING TELESCOPE— 
Costs Little—Not Hard to Make. Shows Mountains 
of Moon, Rings of Saturn, Double Stars, Moons of 
Jupiter. Send Fifty Cents. Booklet Tells How. Walter 
Carter, 1548 Woodburn Ave., Covington, Kentucky. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


he is called a legal leftist, it is because 
he believes in a government, not by 
inflexible laws, but by the men who 
interpret them. His quarrel is not 
with the Supreme Court as an inStitu- 
tion, but as a body of individuals, 
some of whom are ultra-conservative. 
“The law,” he says, “must become 
more sophisticated.” < 

He is tremendously Anglophile, a 
lover of all English things, and re- 
gards the British Civil Service as only 
slightly less than perfect. His own 
career has been to help other men to 
careers of competent and incorrupti- 
ble service in all fields of public law. 

In the light of later and more sober 
reflection, Frankfurter’s bitterest op- 
ponents are willing to admit that he 
and his disciples had definite hands in 
the framing of only two bills, that 
which created the SEC in 1934, and 
the Public Utilities Act of 1935. The 
one attempts to establish free and fair 
competition in the stock exchanges, 
and the other tries to break down 
monstrous holding companies in the 
utilities field. Both date from a lib- 
eralism which is pre-war, not Fascist 
or Communist. 

Since the spring of 1935, brain- 
trusts of every kind have gone into a 
notorious decline. Professor Frank- 
furter’s position has changed accord- 
ingly. 

His influence at the White House, al- 
ways overestimated, is on the wane. 
If there be any reason for this beyond 
Mr. Roosevelt’s natural tendency to 
take up and discard advisers, it is due 
to the NRA. It was at Frankfurter’s 





instance that the legal test of the 
Blue Eagle was delayed until the 
Schechter case, when it was hoped 
the popularity of the measure should 
have made some impression on the 
courts. The NRA was unanimously 
condemned to oblivion by the Su- 
preme Court, and the long line of gov- 
efnment reverses which followed have 
not measurably improved the standing 
of Frankfurter stock. 

His importance, however, remains 
the same. He has been the patron 
and teacher of such men as James M, 
Landis, chairman of the SEC, Dean 
Acheson, lately Treasury Under Sec- 
retary, Algier Hiss, special Depart- 
ment of Justice Attorney, and Justice 
Harold Stephens of the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit Court of Appeals. He 
will undoubtedly be the patron of 
such men in the future, regardless of 
political shifts of administration. 

It may well be that his day is over 
for the present. It may well be that 
the market for legal talent is glutted. 
But there will also be a day, perhaps 
not far removed, when the govern- 
ment will once again be looking fever- 
ishly for lawyers, tall lawyers, short 
lawyers, lawyers with brains. Until 
that day, Felix Frankfurter will wait. 





WOMEN 





(Continued from page 19) 


ment. Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president 
of Mount Holyoke College, is the chair- 
man. The others in the campaign are 
Miss Mabel Vernon, Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Miss Lillian D. Wald, Mrs. Raymond 
Clapper, Mrs. Gerard Swope and Mrs. 
Huston Tompson. 

Signature solicitation will be push- 





ed forward at a rapid pace ufider their 
direction. The objective is to have the 
5,000,000 names in time to present 
them to the Pan-American Peace Con- 
ference opening in Buenos Aires on 
December 1. 





Female Crime 


An analysis last week of the na- 
tion’s latest crime figures disclosed 
that erring women, more so than 
erring men, have a pronounced tend- 
ency to commit crimes of violence. 
The analysis was based on a report by 
J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Justic: 
Department’s Bureau of Investigation. 

The facts: 

@ Women made up 7.3 per cent o! 
all the persons arrested in the United 
States during the first half of 1936. 

@ While only 7 out of every 100 
men arrested were charged with vio- 
lent crimes, 9 out of every 100 women 
arrested faced such charges as homi- 
cide and assault. 

@ While only 25 out of every 100 
men arrested were charged with 
larceny, receiving stolen goods, for- 
gery, counterfeiting and violation o! 
liquor and narcotic laws, 32 out of 
every 100 women arrested were charg- 
ed with such crimes. 

In all other types of crime, women 
played a lesser part than men. Such 
offenses as driving while intoxicated, 
cafrying concealed weapons, being a 
common drunk and robbing were more 
frequently the work of men. 

The percentage of women arrested, 
according to the Justice Department’s 
figures, has shown no noticeable in- 
crease or decrease. They get into 
trouble far less frequently than men 
but they offer an interesting study 
because of their curious inclination 
toward violence. 
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HERE’S PROOF: 


Iam a minister of the Gospel. I have been 
preaching for 26 years. I can say you did 
good work for me. My teeth fit good and 
give good service.—G. M., W. Va. 


HOUSANDS y 
the country know 
prices. 


many 
customers 
antee you satisfaction or 
and I take your 
for you personally can be tried for sixty days. 


SEND NO MONEY 


My plates are very beautiful to look at and 
are constructed to give life-long service and 
satisfaction. 
They, are made with pearly white genuine 


FREE 


send one cent with coupon—just your name 


DAYS’ TRIAL 


satisfied customers all over 
there is no need to pay big 
I have been making dental plates that 


of my 


years, by mail, and I have saved my\ 
thousands of dollars. Besides, I guar 
they do not cost you oné 


word. Teeth made especially 


You can look younger at once. 


porcelain teeth. Well fitting 


and guaranteed unbreaka- 
ble. Remember, you do not 


In one Pennsylvania town 
alone 91 people are wear- 
ing plates made by me 
and they are completely 
satisfied that they have 
better teeth and have 
saved big money 


False Te eth 
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DR. S. B. HEININGER, D.D.S., 

440 W. Huron &t., 
Please send me your FREE impression material 
price 
plates without any obligation. 


Dept. 901, Chicago, Ill. 


list and full information on your dental 


7 om a vense Se. a A ao Soothe have F | Es 6502s soe whee ban age ieee 
nh out over years. y hea was no « N ‘ Ta . 
aan Gane tout on teat.” f cnianed cule and address, and we send free impression 
148, now, I weigh 135 Ibs. and feel better material and full detailed directions. Be sure seiicaiin 

an in years. can’t say enoug or : ; 4 MP 66 o cot ceoe Peeeeeeresesescorvecsss 
your fitting teeth and the beauty they © write today for my low prices and com 
have. My wife gained etn since she plete information. Don’t put this off. Do 

Fue ee. K.. So. Car. it today. Jdst mail coupon. vy oe, me ee STATE 











